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’ A B8EA PICTURE. of the Celtic Latin, since it has been overswept | of the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” conquest of Great Brit- | The Church, after enormous difficulty, abated | could we do if we had to give up “art” and 
phates by the language or at least by the pronuncia-| ain will find in the remarks of Gibbon and in | somewhat the resentful feelings of the Britons. | “*civnce,” “vice” and “virtue,” “chapter” 
(From “A South Sea Dream,” by Alfred Domett.} | tion of invaders from beyond the Rhine. But/| his quotations from the “Saxon Chronicle” | Whether it be owing to this influence of the Rees" eneieieat a ee ? —— 
OF ALL &@ more enough to leave a lasting impression of the | Church upon the separate races, or whether it comprehensive as a “circle.” We might per- 
Uae, see! clambering nimbly up the shrouds, SINGULAR FACT, truth. As to the consequences to the language, | be due to that of the Celtic remnant left in | haps be as content to go to a “ boat race” or & 
Go, thick as bees, the sailor-crowds ; and one easier to be proved, is the existence of | he says “that a sufficient number of Celtic or of | Britain, one thing is certain, that the English ME np lh ay 3 wil = — 6 i ; a 
The smartest for the post of henor vie, Celtic roots in the ancient Latin itself. The | Latin words might be assumed by the Germans | language is not without its Celtic contingent. | oy, « militia,” and all our “ colonels” end “cap 
That weather yard-arm pointing t the sky: presence of this large Celtic in | to exp their new wants and ideas, but those | Whatever curtailment the Celtic language has | tains,” our “majors” and our “adjutants” ? 
They gather at the topme: t-head, the ancient Latin nfade the union of tongues | illiterate pagans preserved and established their | suffered is not the result of inherent weakness, In fact, our “naval and military office re” would 
mail yf _ And, dark against the darkling cloud, afterwards upon Celtic ground more easy, but | national dialect.” but of without Its “pages,” ore“ bouse” withont’s 
Sidling ae the ce rae on oe A for that very reason it renders the later influ-| Such was the manner in which the language OUTSIDE VIOLENCE. } * tenant,” or “man” without his “ omens "> 
sales pve qutene fell, 8 glorious sight, ence of the Celtic more difficult to be ascer- | of the German invaders was The Welsh people to-day speak their own lan- | er aderbnd pre & oe oe =e e 
” ~ in the darkness of the Sky they fight! tained. ROOTED IN ENGLAND. guage, both in Wales and in America, and their | Bs ME nel brought by the Teeeaun wan 
v. ¥. While, by the fierce encounter troubled, As a proof of this resemblance between the No competion with it was allowed ; no com- | children read their Celtic newspapers with more | taken out, the language of England would not 
The heavy pitching of the Ship is doubled ; Celtic and the Latin, take a few examples: | parison made; no chance, as we would say, | facility than they do those published in the | only be curtailed but maimed, not only ren- 
The big Sail’s swelling. surging vol . full | fear—vir—a man; aicheal—aquila—an eagle ; | given to the language of the country. The at-| English tongue. The Highlands of Scotland, -— —— poy he eyed , = Helivel 
- Of wind, the strong reet-tackle half restrains; | aer --ather—the air ; aimean—amenus—pleas- | tempt was simply made to stamp it out, and | the southern and western counties of Ireland | to Webster's Dictionary, cape? it Pal the 
aed And, like some laeso-tangled bull ant ; ain—annulus—a ring; ainim—nomen—s | that it was not so utterly stamped out as it was | and certain provinces in France and Spain re-| words in a large dictionary were classed 
LEGE Checked in its mid career of savagejmight name; thierna—tyraunus—a lord; aireaval—| the intention of the Congqerer to effect is a | tain their Celtic speech ; and if it is not current bog “ — orig, it mae appear 
—— O’er far La Plata’s plains, oraculum—an oracle; airm—arma—armas ; | strange thing, and to be credited only on suffi- | in diplomatic circles or through the world at | ane nd Ag ~ rw cide d > a Pa ~ 
ai Itraves and tugs and plunges = free, tightectum—a roof; airc—arca—a chest ; | cient evidence. large, it is none the less an essence of sturdy whole number.” And moreover, let it be 
And J ge teeta an a saughal—seculum—an age ; carn—caro—fiesh ;| Up to the time that the British people were | vitality among those with whom it is found, | understood that in the properly Anglo-Saxon 
eping, eas aan its frenzied struggling grows; |°@pat—caput—the head; cabhar—capra—a| thus treated by their invaders, their condition} As to the number of Celtic words in the a Se oy eg = L y rn 
“on by its frantic rage at length goat; fion—vinum—wine; focal—vocalis—a | had been one of intelligence and, it may be said, | English language, Mr. Halliwell, in bis account | actually dead and useless. Old euthers hone 
= Exhausted, like that desert-ranger’s strength, | vowel; feaga—fagus—beech ; bo—bos—an ox;| of refinement. They had had four hundred | of its formation, sums them up in a few such | them ; but they are not in the newspapers. If 
ping, A silent and still, it seems to shrink and close ; beara—veru—a spit for roasting ; faig—vates— | years of Roman civilization, and, out of these | as basket, tartan, bard, shanty, whiskey, ete. ; | ree ag? ne © omy BF, A ne 
Then, tight compressed, the reef-points firmly tied, | a prophet ; clum—pluma—a feather ; eos—pes— | four hundred, three hundreds years of Chris- | but a very hasty glance through Webster will | age run a seople know the meat ing a om 
2.50), Down to the deck again the sailors glide ; & foot; corcur—purpur—purple. These three | tianity. Whether the Celtic stood apart from | be sufficient to discover quite a number, for in- | (not a bundle)—«weet—drere—tyne—teen—fere 
pana pl And easier now, with calm, concentred force, last illustrate a curious relationship between c | the Latin, or whether there was a blending | stance : franklin (not a stove)—eid ciuple—housting 
FREE The Sbip bounds forward on her lightened course. | 14 p, these letters being very often inter- | such as afterward took place between the Saxon Words decidedly Celtic o he = : ( I ‘couses there one -W... Nesuab 
Samples gash ~<a changeable. and the Norman—whichever was the case we Alpe ere ecregey - keman words also, but they appear to be fewe r, 
THE TERM “ANGLO-SAXON” A MIS-| The proofs of this resemblance are so exten- | must perceive that the language of the body of con” : —— eer g J It is — yey - the on ery poms the 
. Mich, NOMER. sive and soeasy of investigation that it would the people cculd not have been that of barba- | — genes me e ee = Es alt iatinaliieniien: Es 
be only cumbering the question to advance any rians—such a language could not have been | neliows pa a — | ing them, and then claiming that the majority 
WHY IT SHOULD NOT BE APPLIED TO THE ENG-| more than are necessary to indicate the line of | adequate to their condition. On the other | bicker hobby ingle | of them are Saxon. Any language that bas not 
LISH LANGUAGE, argument. Let it be only said, that this re- | hand, the Saxons, being mere men of force and | °°2 => heree) po ogo ‘ —— we tn ite t . = por wd poe slender ie 
fle ever markable similarity is not to be accounted for | existing—according to Dr. Robertson—in a | coo cult projection on | my h BAAR 1 anion phat = -, | 
To the Editor of the School Journal : on the supposition that Celtic scholars adopted | condition similar to that of the American In- — —_ homme ee) | all the tic-words. Surely it is not right to 
tad, ba There is a point in remote history at which | so much from the Latin, since the likeness is | dians, only required a language that expressed | twich peltry seud 4 we Le ph wedge Fey h Sd LS — 
Re cords the question of “Race” assumes a certain de- | really to be found in the ancient and far apart the common names of things, the terms of war- a oe bockin ie ote. — 
epte finite form. It will be seen that there were | records of both languages. : | tare and of the sea, and the titles and preroga- | words which are as much derivable from @ Celtic as | The term “Anglo-Saxon,” in the time of 
on shoud Hl «raceg” in Europe that had each its own lan-| Wesee, then, that when the barbarians came | tives of their sanguinary divinities. Srom an Anglo Saxon foot. ey oe = ot ve te te thi tymboese d it has 
tion, eal MMI guage, and, though the boundaries were very | into the Celtic provinces of Rome and disturbed THE BRITISH PEOPLE apple ae rab now employed by some net only to designate all 
an indistinct, its own geographical extent. To- | the Celtic Latin the consequence was an appa- | were as well advanced, and their language was | Sic S ma | the German conquerors of Britain, but all the 
v York. day there are very few that can be geographic- | rent absence to us of the Celtic influence in the | as cultivated in the fifth century a> the Saxon all door taper } gly ~y Oe Sngne mages i ae. 
Masi: ally bounded, or that can be , ecognized by a hee ee arene eee hee po ny and — oy in the yaa belt con ag | this aggregation is regarded as hemencanena te 
particular mode of speech. It is quite possible | tracing be e Latin roots, their thur is as gran gure a6 & - | jug rhyme borough considered as a “‘race,” and finally is styled the 
for an Irishman to be an Anglo-Saxon, or for an | possibly Celtic roots, so very like them, are 
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Englishman to be a Celt, or for a Frenchman to 
bea Goth. France is not entirely Celtic, Eng- 
land is not entirely Anglo-Saxon—and what of 
America? America is anything and everything 
that you please. 

Before this fabion took place, language had 
m ethnological indication; now it has none, 
except the language be an ancient one, and one 
that has been retained. By this test there can 
be discovered Celts in France and in Spain, in 
Wales and in Scotland, in Ireland and in 
America. The Celts that are not discoverable 
by this test can only be recognized by a means 
more difficult. 

It appears, then, that a race or a portion of a 
race may lose its most distinguishing mark— 
thatis language. And this can only happen be- 
cause it has secumbed either to fashion or to 
force. Nations that have triumphed in the 
field have often yielded up their language to the 
one, while nations that have been vanquished 
have not always lost their language by the other. 
The main question now is, where does the Eng- 
lish or “ Anglo Saxon” language come from, 
and are there not elements in it that seem to be 
passed over or ignored ? 

Great Britain and Ireland, Spain and Gaul 
were certainly, as far back as research is able to 
go, inhabited by 

PURE CELTS. 

These lay the first in the track of Roman 
domination, and had to take the consequences 
of their position, All but Ireland endured the 
struggle with Rome, and all bat Ireland fell 


covered up. 

It will be sufficiently true for our purpose to 
consider the whole of Europe, at a remote pe- 
riod, as 

PARCELLED OUT BETWEEN THREE TONGUES, 
the Latin, the Celtic and the German. The his- 
torical action of these three upon each other 
was this—the Latin, as we have seen, over- 
powered the Celtic, the result being the Celtio- 
Latin ; then the German swept down upon this 
Celtic-Latin and inaugurated the most of the 
European languages of to-day. But a great 
difference is to be noted in the change that took 
place on the Continent from that which oc- 
curred in Great Britain. In the former case it 
was chiefly worked by pronunciation, while in 
the latter it was the bodily substitution of one 
language for another. The French is the re- 
sult, broadly idered, of an attempt on the 
part of the Germans who invaded Gaul to speak 
the Celtic Latin. The Spanish and Italian, like- 
wise, mainly resulted through the pronuncia- 
tion of the strangers, which, exhibiting as it 
did a systematic perversity, acquired in time by 
dint of prevalence the stamp of national 
speech. But in Britain the Celtic or the Celtic- 
Latin was in a great measure removed, an:! that 
which we call the Anglo-Saxon was substituted 
in its place. What was the cause of this differ- 
ence? 

Britain was d by the R in the 
first century, and was converted to Christianity 
in the second ; the German invaders came in 
the fifth. At the same time that these were es- 











But why were the Britons conquered by the 
Saxons if they were a more civilized people? 
It is easily explained. The Britons had been so 
long in a state of pupilage under the Romans, 
that when the extraordinary emergency of 
being abandoned by their masters presented 
itself, they were entirely helpless. Down then 
came the Scots and Picts, eager for the oppor- 
tunity and rushing at the plunder. The 
Britons, unable to save themselves, called in 
the Saxons; and the Saxons, who came as 
friends, remained as masters. The Britons, in 
fact, exchanged the hostility of an invader 
whose numbers had some limit for one whose 
ranks could not be exhausted. The German 
tribes that came to the conquest of Britain 
were not merely Angles, Jutes and Saxons. 
These peoples occupied very small territories 
in Schleswig-Holstein, and were not strong 
enough for such an enterprise. The old Brit- 
ish historians give long lists of the tribe names 
of the invaders. It is curious how so many 
hordes should act under the lead and the ad- 
mitted precedence of two or three; but such 
was the fact. Asin the time of the crusades, 
Europe, under the lead of England and France, 
precipitated itself upon Asia, so in the fifth 
century, Germany, under the names of Saxons 
and Angles, precipitated itself upon Britain. 
The Britons, startled into a manly attitude by 
the very greatness of their calamity, stood to 
their arms, and under their valiant kings, espe- 
cially King Arthur, fought for a hundred 
years. Their frequent victories availed them 
nothing ; the numbers of the foe were still the 


But these few are only given as suggestive 
proofs of what curiosities may be discovered 
through an examination of the English lan- 
guage, and especially as to the existence of a 
large Celtic element, Mr. Whittaker, who ex- 
plored the antiquities and literature of the 
British Celts, gives a list of three thousand 
Celtic words in the English language; and 
though Gibbon, in noticing the fact, says that 
“no doubt many of these are not original, but 
taken from the Saxon or Latin,” yet the author- 
ity of Whittaker ought to prevail, since nobody 
who is not a Celtic scholar is competent to gain- 
say him. 

The rivers of England have kept the nomen- 
clature of the Celts. 

The Avon, from aban, a river ; the Cam, from 
cam, crooked; Clyde, from olwid, an arm of the 
sea; Conway, from conaban, confluence ; Der- 
went, from dur, water, and beann, a hill ; Don, 
from da, good, and aban, river; Humber, from 
uim, land, and ber, water; Jsis, from iscoa, 
water; Main, from maon, silent; Medway, 
from miadan, meadows, and wad, solitary ; 
Severn, or Sabrina, from sa, stream, and breann, 
muddy; Thames, from thame, mild, and wise, 
witer ; Trent, from tri, three, and en, water; 
the Tweed has another name, alan, from al, 
truit, and aban, river; and the Tyne is from 
teign, rapid. 

It is a strange thing to reflect upon—this 
difference between the Norman and the Saxon 
conquests. The Saxons took a century to con- 
quer the Britons; the Normans subdued the 
Saxons inaday. Mark, too, the different beha- 


“Anglo-Saxon Race.” You might as well call 
| the Germans the “‘ Prussian Race”—nay, that 
|} would be a great deal better, for im that case 
|} you would at least have the language of a race 
| —or all the Celts tho ee Race,” or all 
| the Jews the “ Benjamin Race.” It can not be 
jan Anglo-Saxon race that speaks the language 
of England, for that language is not “ Anglo- 
| Saxon ” by half; andit is doubtful whether the 
term can properly apply to any language ever 
| spoken in England, because though they say of 
| a word or of a sentence “ it is Anglo-Saxon,” no- 
| body can tell what part is “Angle” and what 
| part “Saxon.” German might leave no objec- 
} tion. Nevertheless, this term which we dispute 
isa fine sounding term, and on this account, 
will and, per haps, ought to continue to be ap- 
plied. It is as legitimate as calling this conti- 
nent “‘ America,” and the aborigines “ Indians.” 
There is something in a name that often 
overpowers every other consideration ; but it 
should be remembered that a euphuism may 
bea misnomer. It arises, after all, from the 
fact that the ear first has to be considered. 
Did not Mr. James Thompson call the English 
ople ‘‘ Britons,” though they seem to wish to 
Be called ** Anglo-Saxons,” because in the piece 
which he was writing the ear could thus be 
better pleased? It would never do if he had 
said 
“Rule, Anglo-Saxonia! Anglo-Saxony rule the 
waves! 
Anglo-Saxons never will be slaves." 

And did not Charles Wolfe bury Sir John 
Moore at the hands of Britons, though the men 
upon that retreat must have been Anglo- 
| Saxons. The poetry, in fact, required i, Be- 
| tween “ Briton” and “ Anglo-Saxon” appears to 

be a choiwe between poetry and prose; but in 
poetry or in prose people may just as well have 
their minds «a little enlightened, so as not to 
choose between them blindly. 

Whatever name may be the most proper to 
| designate the language in question, it must be 
agreed that there is in it a mingled solidity and 











tablichi th " iti F A ie : richness that no other tongue can show. Mark 
wider the Roman sway. The Germans were g in wn oe ae same. The aepaieny darts Mp se py that | vior of the conquerors. The Normans exter- the anion of the $wo prinaipal Giemaniotn each 
saved by their renoteness, by their forests, and, | were making the conquest of Gaul. t no imputation <—s against the Celtic | minated neither the people nor the language. | oxpressions as—a paternal blessing—a ruthless 
in a measure, by the Rhine—saved for a terrible Franks were Christians, or acting under the im- | race or the Celtic language—that they have | The change of language that took place after | invader—the cares of a household—the seuti- 
mission. Bat before the Celts were beaten, | pulse of a Christian leader, while the “ Anglo- | seemingly disappeared in England. 1066 was the gradual biending of two independ- | ments of the man. Sometimes it is the attribute 


they twice had nearly conquered Rome, they 
were at the gates, they were in the capital. 
However, the superior civilization prevailed. 
Rome subdued the Celts. “Wherever the 
Roman conquered he inhabited,” and there he 
introduced his language. The Celtic language 
was, therefore, set aside, but still it maintained 
an influeuce in modifying the language of the 
stranger. As the Romans, though ruthless con- 
querors, were civilizing masters, it was impos- 
sible when peace and prosperity began to dawn, 
that the necessary intercourse between the vic- 
tors and the vanquished should not have pro- 
duced, even despite the Roman policy, a mutual 
borrowing of words—the Celtic Latin sprang up. 
Tt is not easy now to establish the existence 


Saxons” were heathens. Clovis and his follow- 
ers did not exterminate the people or quench 
their language; they acted in milder and 
more reasoning spirit, and seeing that the lan- 
guage of the country was better in the country 
than their own, they went to school,so to say, 
and tried to speak it. Hengist and Harsa and 
their people, being the merest pirates, adopted 
the rule of murdering or banishing all whom 
they met; and when they had made a wide des- 
ert, with only a few Britons here and there, 
these they reduced to slavery. The proofs of 
this atrocious conduct are so abundant that it 
is needless here to make extracts from histories 





that are within everybody's reach. Whoever 
wishes to take in the full scope and consequence 


In the sixth century came St. Austin, who 
converted the Saxons. After this, a spirit of 
mildness began to prevail and the Britons were 

dmitted to thing like equal rights. The 
opportanity had come for the language, but it 
was too late forits adequate restoration. The 
Britons, independent or laved, were in no 








they sulked—their one sovereign feeling seems 
to have been detestation of the Saxon. How 
much this name of “Saxon” must have been 
identified with cruelty and oppression is seen 
in the fact that the people of Ireland, who were 
so long afterwards assailed, not by Saxons, buy 
by Normans, applied it to their invaders, as if 
they could not not exchange it for any other. 





conciliatory mood. To use an expressive term, | }; 


ent tongues. The result exhibits some awk- 
ward joinings, which mar it as a structure, yet 
the language of England to-day is a magnifi 
cent language. It needs all it has to make it 
what it is. The language spoken before the 
Norman Conquest would not suit the Englishb- 
ing people of to-day, not merely because 

y could not dispense with the names of new 
essentials, but also because there is a grand 
yeabulary which they could not part with. 
How could we do without “honor,” “ glory,” 
* fame,” “renown” and “reputation”? What 


* It may strange to classify Aumbug as a 
Celtic word, ebster says it is “ probably” made 
Braet Se. But it is a Gelic compound. 

nen some inferior culn was issued ip Ireland the 
porate ted & habit of esying “ none of your wim beg 

a meaning and 





3° —wien copper, 
term was by degrees applied to anything not genu 











me. Mr. Northend is equally astray a8 to his deri- 
this word. 


bog, eof. The 


that is Saxon and the principal word that is 

Norman or Celtic, and cice versa ; but then con- 

unction gives a pleasing variety that no other 
guage but English possesses. 

It makes very httle difference, indced, whether 
| this fine language be simply called the English 
which is quite sufficient, and entirely applica- 

bie, sofar aa it goes—or whether it be called 
something else ; but if there be a question with 
regard to the adoption of a name that shall 
come nearer to a definition, and that shall also 
please the ear by iis euphony ; if it be admitted 
that no name can be found that shall recognize 
all the elements that it contains, and if the Ger- 
wan and the Norman be the principal stocks— 
considering that Angle would sufficiently ex- 
| press the one and that Norman plainly says the 
other—for these reasons the most proper ad- 
ditional descriptive of the English language 
would be the Anglo-Norman. 

Francis O'Ryay. 
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TENNYSON'S NEW POEM. 

M. Tennyson's new peem, “ Gareth and Ly- 
nette”—just republished in an attractive form by 
James R. Osgood & Co.—rounds out his 
“Tdylls of the King,” making complete the le- 
gends of Arthur and his knights, and giving 
the admirers of the Laureate a fair opportunity 
to pass judgment upon his work. We presume 
it will not be denied by the warmest admirers 
of Tennyson that he has not added a single leaf 
to his laurels by this production, for it must be 
confessed that the Idylls would have been bet- 
ter without this addition. There are few flashes 
of genius in ‘‘ Gareth and Lynette ”—only some 
eweet verses here and there, and many smooth- 
ly-polished lines. We make room for a few 
specimens of the better sort : 

GAR*TH, THE HERO. 
~The last tall son of Lot and Bellicent, 
And tallest, Gareth, in a showerful spring 
Stared at the spate. A slender-shafted Pine 


Lost footing, tell, and 8o was whirl'd away. 
*How he went down,’ said Gureth, “as a false 





night 

Or evil king before my lance iflance 
Were mine to use—O senseless c.taract, 
Bearivg all down in thy precipitancy— 
And yet thon art but swollen with cold snows, 
And mine is living blood ; thoa dost His wiil, 
The Maker's, and not knowest, and I that know 
Have strength and wit, in my good mother's hail 
Linger with vacillating obedien 
Prisou'd, and kept and coax'd and whistled to— 
Since the good mother holds me still a child— 

motner is bad mother uato me! 
A worse were better; yet no worse would I. 
Heaven yield her for it, bat ia me put torce 
To weary her ears wit | one continu sus prayer, 
Until she let me fly discaged to sweep 
In ever-highering eagie-circles up 
‘To the great San of Glory, and thence swoop 
Down upon all things base, and dash them dead, 
A knight of Arthur, working out his will 
To clesnse the world.” 

* * o . . 


SONG OF LYNETTE, THE HEROINE. 
“O morning star that smileet in the blue, 
O star, my morning dream hath proven true, 
S.oile sweetly, thou! my love hath emiled on 


me. 
O Sun, that wakenest all to bliss or pain, 
0 m on, that layest a’! to sleep again, 
Shine eweetly! twice my love hath smiled on 


me. 
O dewy flowers that open to the sun, 
U dewy flowers that c.ose when day is done, 
Biow sweetly! twice my love hath smiled on 
me, 
© birds that warb'e to the morning sky, 
O + irds that warble as the day goes by, 
Sing sweetly! twice my love hath smiled on 
me 
O trefoil sparkling on the rainy plain, 
O rainbow with three colors after rain, 
bhine sweetly ! thrice my love hath smiled on 
me. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Mr. Treadwell, in} his new ‘“‘ Manual of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain,” published by Putnams, 
apologizes for not writivg a chapter on Ameri- 
can porcelain, since it is confined to one dozen 
plates, made once upon a time in New Jersey. 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co. are about to pub- 
lish the first volume of Mr. Froude’s “ History 
of Ireland.” The lectures which Mr. Froude is 
now delivering are based upon this history, 
which is likely to be read as widely as his ‘““His- 
tory of England.” 





The History of the American Flag has been 
written up by Captain George Henry Preble, 
United States Navy, whose book, ‘‘ The Origin 
and Progress of the Flag of the United States 
of America, with an Account of the Symbols, 
Standards, Banners and Flags of Ancient and 
Modern Nations,” will be soon brought out by 
Munsell, of Albany. 





Le Bon Ton for November, published by 8. 
G. Taylor, 816 Broadway, contains a variety of 
full patterns, fashion-plates and letter-press 
suggestions concerning dress, which quite be- 
wilder the male m nd, but Will be readily un- 
derstood and enjoyed by our lady readers—to 
whom we commend this number of one of the 
best magazines of its kind. 





The /ieraild is responsible for this neat little 
bit of sarcasm: “ Herr Wattke, a learned and 
inexhaustible German, has published an ex- 
haustive work on the origin of writing. His 
theory leads us back to tattooing as probably 
the genesis of the art. But, uuluckily for this 
theory, the tattooing nations have made little 
or no advance toward writing, and the writing 
nations have never been tattooed.” 





The Bookseller's Guide reports that the book 
trade in this city this fall is fairly active in all 
departments, and, so far, the season is altogeth- 
er prosperous. The wholesale trade fell off 
somewhat after the lst of October, but the re- 
tail trade throughout the country this season 
has been excellent, and orders for the holidays 
will undoubtedly be very heavy. All fear of a 
monetary crisis has passed. 





Mr. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, the English 
member of Parliament, whose “‘Moonshine” was 
among the most successful of last year's Christ- 
mas bovks, has nearly ready a new volume, en- 
titled “‘ Tales at Tea Time.” It will be illus- 
trated by Mr. William Brunton, and published 
by Macmiilan & Co. The same firm has also in 
preparation ‘‘ Ribbon Stories,” a new juvenile 
by Lady Barker, the popular authoress of “Sta- 
tion Life in New Zealand,” “Stories About,” ete. 

Anew volume on physical science, by Mr. 
Richard A. Proctor, Secretary to the Royal 
Astronomical Society, has just appeared, under 
the title of “* The Orbs Around Us: A Series of 
familiar Essays on the Moon and Pianvts, 
Meteors aud Comets, the Sun and Colored Pairs 

of Suus.” The question of other Habitable and 
Inhabitable Worlds is treated of in two papers | 


by the light of the most recent discoveries, by 
whose aid the famous controversy on the ques- 
tion between Dr. Whewell and Sir David 
Brewster, of only a few years back, has become 
thoroughly obsolete. Dr. Whewell’s great ar- 
gument, that it was impossible to acquire any 
positive knowledg pecting the constitution 
of the heavenly bodies, vanishes before the evi- 
dence derived from Spectrum Analysis. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE. 
AN UNKNOWN PLANET NEAR THE SUN. 

Mr. J. R. Hind, the eminent English astron- 
omer, has put observers of sun-spots again on 
the qui vive by a singular statement which ap- 
pears under his signature in the London Times. 
He says he has lately undertaken a fresh exam- 
ination of the records of observations of spots 
on the sun, with a view of ascertaining whether 
a clue can be discovered to “an unknown 
planet existing at no great distance from the 
sun.” Mr. Hind proposes to institute a search 
for this planetary body at his observatory at 
Twickenham, using the same means by which 
he succeeded in bringing out the first comet of 
1847 near its perihelion, at noonday, and less 
than three degrees from the sun's limit. He 
adds: “I suggest that on the 24th of March 
next a very close watch be kept upon the sun’s 
disc. With the period I have inferred a con- 
janction with the sun would occur about 10 a. 
m. on that day, but it will be desirable to ex- 
tend the period of observation through the 
whole 24 hours, and on this account the aid of 
observers on distant meridians will be im- 
portant. If the hypothetical body is not found 
upon the sun’s disc at that time, it will be, I 
think, a sufficient proof that my surmises are 
incorrect.” 

A NOVEL FEAT IN PISCICULTURE. 

Mr. B. Hanson, of Stavanger, in Norway, has 
accomplished a novel feat in pisciculture by 
producing a new hybrid species, a cross between 
Salmo alpinus and Salmo eriox, which attains 
full development in four years, and is remark- 
able for its exceeding vigor and wildness in 
water, and its palatableness on the table. 

A STRANGE PHENOMENON, 

A strange phenomenon has been discovered 
by the English surveying ship Shearwater, 
which vessel has lately returned to Gallipoli. 
It was found that the proverbially rapid current 
which runs from north to south in the Darda- 
nelles and the Bosphorus is only superficial, for 
at the depth of twenty fathoms the surveying 
party discovered in the course of their sound- 
ings that there exists an undercurrent running 
with prodigious force into the Black Sea. To 
test the strength of this under current, a special 
apparatus was constructed and attached to the 
ship’s boats, when, astonishing to relate, the 
boats were in many places driven along against 
the upper current with a velocity greater than 
that of the steam launch belonging to the Shear- 
water. 

UTILIZING ANCIENT GREEK MINES. 

The so-called silver mines of Athens, from the 
profits of which Pericles-is said to have built 
the Parthenon, are now attracting ial at- 


IRON MAKING IN THE WEST. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF OUR NATIONAL GROWTH. 





The rapid growth of our Western States is 
strikingly illustrated by the following interest- 
ing sketch of the progress of iron manufac- 
tures : 

Illinois began making railroad iron in 1858, 
and last year 91,178 tons of new and re-rolled 
rails were rolled out from mills in Chicago, and 
seven furnaces produced 65,000 tons of pigs. In 
and near that city, before the year ends, there 
will be in operation three large Bessemer-steel 
milla for steel rails, six furnaces and four roll- 
ing-mills. 

Wisconsin smelted the first ore in 1856, and 
last year the great Milwaukee furnaces yielded 
28,249 tons of pigs, and the mills, close beside 
them, rolled 28,774 tons of rails. Extensive 
beds of fossiliferous brown hematite ore have 
been opened fifty miles west of Milwaukee, 
making a hard, coarse iron, that mixes 
well with the finer and ductile iron 
of Lake Superior. These beds have been 
bought by Milwaukee and North Chi- 
cago companies; and thus they have con- 
trol of millions of tons of ore, which works to 
great advantage in making rails with a hard 
surface. 

Indiana has rich mines of excellent coal, and 
furnaces, just built, can produce 50,000 tons of 

igs a year; while mills at Indianapolis, New 
pt oy Greencastle and Terre Haute produced 
13,000 tons of rails in the past year. 

lichigan began by a rolling-mill at Wyan- 
dotte, below Detroit, erected by E. B. Wood in 
1854, and the only mull, save perhaps one at 
Cincinnati, beyond Pittsburg at that time, and 
last fyear produced 100,000 tons of pig iron, 
14,000 tons of rails, and 6,000 tons of plate iron. 
In 1854 the Lake Superior ore beds, in Michi- 
gan, yielded but 7,800 tons ; but last year a mil- 
lion tons were shipped from the immense piers 
at Marquette and Escanaba, or worked up at 
furnaces near by, which produced 57,000 tons. 

This ore goes to points on the lakes, from 
Chicago to Detroit, resches Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh, aud furnishes raw material for a 
third of all the iron produced in this country. 
Its average yiclds is sixty-six per cent., that of 
the Missouri ore a little less, and the Milwaukee 
ore about forty-two per cent. 

_ Ohio started a furnace in 1808, on the 
Mahoning, in the southeast part of the State, 
which yielded over a ton a day, and was the 
wonder of its time; but it has multiplied to 
scores twentyfold its size, along that river, and 
among the hills and coal-beds to the famed 
* Hanging-Rock” region on the Ohio, pro- 
ducing 309,000 of pig-iron in 1871; and over 
400, tons of ore were brought from Lake 
Superior to Cleveland, and 4,000,000 tous of coal 
mined in the State in the same year, Cincinnati 
employs three thousand men in iron-making 
— j machinery. Cleveland, from a start but 
fifteen years ago, turns out 45,000 tons iron 
rails, 12,000 tons Bessemer-steel rails and 
50,000 tons of plates, bars, bolts and spikes, 
employing over 3,000 men, and paying yearly 
wages of $1,600,000. 


per ee ee eee 
THE FIRST DAILY PAPER. 

On the 11th of March, 1702, the first number 
of the first daily newspaper in the English lan- 
guage was published in London. It was about 
the size of a half sheet of foolscap, and was 
printed on one side only. It contained neither 
leading articles, nor advertisements, nor home 
news ; and its contents consisted merely of 
quotations from foreign journals and two an- 





tention. The mines of Laurium are some veins of 
argentiferous galena running between the mica 
schist and limestone formations of the prom- 
ontory of Laurium, stretching from Cape Suni- 
um to Athens. From the remains of the an- 
cient workings there are now being obtained 
about 9,000 tons of bar-lead, lowered in value 
by being very anti ial, which tains above 
ten ounces of silver to the ton. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH DYES. 

Professor Chevreul gives in a French scientific 
periodical some interesting results of recent 
experiments with dyestuffs. He finds that the 
blue colors obtained from indigo are perma- 
nent; those from Prussian blue resist the ac- 
tion of light and air, but are not “fast” 
against soap. The carmine and scarlets of lace, 
dye and hineal are per t, as are also 
the varieties of yellow on silk obtained from 
Weld. 








ALCOHOL FROM SAWDUST. 

In Le Moniteur Scientifique Quesneville for 
October, M. Zetterlund has a communication 
on the “ Preparation of Alcohol from Sawdust.” 
By boiling the sawdust with hydrochloric acid, 
grape sugar is formed. The saccharine liquor 
is fermented, and then distilled. From nine 
hundred-weight of sawdust, 26 litres, or about 
6 gallons, of proof spirit were obtained. M. 
Zetterlund states that if all the cellulose in the 
sawdust was converted into sugar 50 kilos. of 
the former substance would yield 12 litres of 
alcohol at 50 per cent. 

MARINE ZOOLOGY. 

The Naples aquarium, of which much was 
said some time since, is making steady progress. 
Nearly $40,000 Las been already expended, but 
alarge sum will be yet required to complete 
the establisl t. Itis proposed by its founder, 
Dr. Dohrn, to admit students to the laborato- 
ries and conservatories at small fixed charges, 
and to encourage, by the most liberal terms, 
the cultivation of marine zoology within the 
walls of this remarkable establishment. 














Three bers of the Jap Embassy in 
England have lately visited the deep mines of 
Cornwall, believing that a knowledge of Eng- 
lish mining is important to their own people. 
Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Grant Duff have 
left Constantinople to proceed overland to 
Smyrna, for the purpose of exploring a region 
which contains many pre-historical remains. 
Sir John has become an authority on these mat- 
ters, and new information of the most valuable 
character may be expected as the result of his 
explorations. 





nouncements as to its own scope and mission. 
It concludes with these words: “‘ This Courant, 
as The title shows, will be published Daily, be- 


ing designed to give all the Material News as 
goon as every post arrives, and is confined to 
half the compass to save the Public, at least 
half the = of ordinary newspapers.” 
It was called the Daily Courant, and it met 
with so favorable a reception, that six weeks 
after the issuing of its first number it appeared 
printed on both sides, with a column and a half 
of advertisements. 

The difterence between the Daily Courant 
and a leading modern newspaper consists, not 
merely in size, type, the number of advertise- 
ments, and elaborate editorials ; the most strik- 
ing contrast is found in the rapidity with which 
foreign intelligence is conveyed at the present 
time, as compared with the slow rate of transit 
in 1702. But foreign intelligence is put forward 
as the leading feature of this first daily news- 
paper, and the editor took every opportunity 
of repeating the following declaration : 

* It will be found from the foreign prints, which 
from time to time as occasion offers, will be men- 
tioned in this paper, that the aut or has taken care 
to be duly furnished with all that comes trom 
abroad in any language And for an assurance that 
he will not under pretenc + of having private intel/i- 
gence, impose any additions of feigned circum- 
stances to an action, but give his extracts fairly 
and impartially; at the beginving of each arii le 
he will quote the foreign paper from whence ‘tis 
taken, that the public, seeing from what country 
a plec> news come, with the allowance of that gov- 
ernment, may be better able to judge of the credi- 
bility and fairness of the relation Nor will he 
take upon him to give any comments or conjec- 
tures of his own; but will relate only matter of 
fact, supposing other people to have seuse enough 
to make reflections for themselves." 

The modern system is just the reverse, and is 
undoubtedly founded in common sense, as well 
as utility, daily newspapers are now 
read by everybody, from the highest to the 
lowest, and these readers are numbered by mil- 
lions, whereas in Eugland, in Queen Anne's time, 
but very few of the working ciasses could read, 
and even among the middle classes great ig- 
norance prevailed ; so that the circulation of 
the Daily Courant was probably limited to a 
few hundred of the merchants and “well-to-do ” 
men, as the phrase then was. It is, however, 
known that many of these had private ex- 
pee of their own from abroad, by which 

y obtained information of what was passing 
long before the newspapers, or even the Goy- 
ernment did, and were thus enabled to forestall 
the markets and make fortunes. Aud slow and 
difficult as traveling was in those days, it was 
not ahard matter for ahorseman, having relays 
of horses ready, to anticipate the regular post. 
In the first number of the Daily Courant 
there is an “express” from Rome, which in- 
forms the public of what took place in that city 
a month previously, that being the latest intel- 
ligence; there are also items of news from 
Naples and Vienna, but no home news what- 
ever ; and in the succeeding numbers a para- 
graph of from seven to ten lines comprises all 
that is supphed under the heading “ London.” 
This is ali the more remarkable, as war was 
= oing on between England and France. 

y 








as in Flanders. The death of the King, 
illiam III., and the accession of Queen Anne, 
are only told by implication—that is to say, by 
ice to matters connected with the King’s 
funeral. The first number of the Daily Courant 
PS pe on the very day that Anne went to the 
‘ouse of Peors to deliver her first speech from 
the throne, the 11th of March—the King died 
on the 8th. This singular reticence on the part 
of the editor with regard to domestic affairs, 
leads to the suspicion that the then Govern- 
ment exercised considerable arbi! power 
or influence to vent discussions of its 


—— F ow its conduct toward the 


whose tisans were plot- 
ting all over the nited Kingdom for 
the restoration. It should be remem- 


bered that Queen Anne was herself a 
Stuart, being a daughter of James II., and her 
brother, “‘The,Pretender,” aspired to succeeding 
to the throne on her death, notwithstanding 
the act of i It was dang to be 
either Whig or Tory in those days, and Jacob- 
ites and Hanoverians drew swords and fought 
whenever they met. Under these circum- 
stances, the editor of the Daily Courant may 
be excused for avoiding the subject of domestic 
— Here again is a striking contrast. 

and independent criticism on public men 
and their actions has been for a long time fear- 
lessly indulged in, both in England and her 
colonies, as well as in this country—a glorious 
— and a guarantee for liberty, denied in 

many nations. The = of reportin, 

speeches and proceedings in Parliament an 
public meetings did not come into vo; until 
more t a century later, and even then 
it was not a regular profession. Those speeches 
which were reported were often touched up, if 
not actually manufactured, by men like Dr. 
Johnson, Wilkes, Guthrie and Walpole. Par- 
liament was singularly hostile to reporters; it 
was a breach of privilege to +4 its proceed- 
ings ; end this ridiculous rule has not been ab- 
rogated more than thirty* years, although it 
was practically i eoen And now a mem- 
ber considers himself aggrieved if his speech 
is not reported. 








EUROPEAN VS. AMERICAN WOMEN. 

Kate Field, a bright-witted Yankee woman, is 
engaged in writing for the American Register 
of Paris a series of sketches, based upon hor 
recent experiences in Europe. In a letter 
dated, at London, she draws this comparison 
between European and American women : 

If you are a Duchess, or, what is almost the 
equivalent, an American woman of wealth and 
position, Europe will give you so much as to 
cause the unthinking to ask, ‘‘ what more 
would you have?” Go below the highest 
classes, and the reverse of the medal is soon 
seen. Say what they please, woman as woman 
is not respected here. Bea grande dame, and 
you are courted, admired, treated with defer- 
ence, because you are a grande dame. You go 
about with carriage and footman, which para- 
phernalia denote position or power. Go about 
on your two feet, and you will soon discover 
that to be a woman is, on the continent, out- 
side of Germany, to be an object of insulting 
interest, a creature whom no man is bound to 
respect. In Germany men do not insult 
women. They simply regard them as inferior 
animals; women carryiug the heaviest loads 
while husbands are comparatively free from 
burdens, or women yoke1 with dogs or cows, 
is no uncommon spectacle, In France, though 
women are the most industrious half of the 
population, though they, as a rule, are cleverer 
than the men, though they show the greatest 

titude in g busi , men speak of 
them lightly. I have a very great regard 
for French women ; I don’t believe them to be 
naturally corrupt, and regenerated France will 
mean @ proper ye of women, and 
accord to them t equality which is their 
due. Of French men, the less said the better. 
There are noble exceptions, who prove that 
corruption is more a ion than a necessity ; 
and when women are strong enough to dictate 
terms, Americans will ily sympathize with 
— same ryote = I y- Se ~~ 

eeping or 'rance, ou. th 
one bapend redemption. . 

The great comfort of America is that a woman 
is not always made to feel her sex. She really 
is allowed to exist as a human being, not, un- 
fortunately, with all the liberty of a man, but 
still with so much more than elsewhere as by 
comparison to be free. In Europe I never lost 
the sense of sex. You will be told that it is 
highly improper for a young lady to walk alone 
in London, that she thereby subjects herself to 
insult. This is all nonsense. For eight months 
I have walked about London daily, sometimes 
goiog through the Seven Dials. have never 
met with anything disagreeable, but then I 
always dressed plainly and always assumed a 
severe cast of countenance as though bound 
on affairsof state. I can’t say that I ever en- 
joyed these walks, because I knew that I was 
doing what no English woman of position would 
dare to do for fear of shocking that amiable per- 
son, Mrs. Grundy. There is little pleasure also 
in walking about a town if one may not saunter 
and gaze, but my experience teaches me that, 
outside of Paris, which is incorrigible, it is gen- 
erally a woman's own fault if she is spoken to 
in the street by strange men, and I heartily 
wish that, instead of i iately , adopting 
European customs, American women would per- 
sist in preserving their own, and thus set a good 
example to the rest of creation. Unmarried 
women in Europe are suppressed to an intoler- 
able extent. To me, they and their dreadful 
maids are the most forlorn as well as the 
absurdest of sights. German and English 
girls have often come to me complaining of 
their fate, saying that it was well nigh mad- 
dening and that they envied me my liberty. 
“But why not strike our for yourselves?” I 
have — “It is all very well to say ‘strike 
out,’ but suppose you parents won’t let you? 
Or engpeee if they do, all your acquaintance 
talk about you and take away your ter ? 
What is there left but submission? Thank your 








stars you are American!” What can one 
say in reply? I feel sorry for them, deplore 
with them, and remain silent, for it takes more 


than ordinary courage to brave public opinion, 
however idiotic it may be, and from ordinary 

rsous you cannot expect ex deeds. 

think that I should break chains, even were I 
European ; still, I might be too cowardly. But 
the aboardity of the whole thing is, that the 
morals of these people are so elastic as to 
rather like in strangers what they condemn in 
their own young women! To receive, to enter- 
tain, seems to them comme il faut in me. They 
come—men and women—quickly enough when 
they are asked, and exclaim, ‘ How nice!” 
Young men say, “‘ Why cannot there be the 
same freedom and frieudliness of intercourse 








——, 


refreshing it is to enjoy a woman's acquain 
ance without fear A without re road The 
e system renders English girls if no; 
onl ius ogy’ oe Th ning: 
are ny as col iong 
“a aon marriage, when, if oe any. 
thing clever in them, an assured posivion ang 
contact with the world brings it out.” This iy 
what liberal Eagisoues say, because they ars 
Anglo-Saxon believe in women. 








STORIES ABOUT CANINE POLITENEss, 


In Oliver Optic’s! Magazine,; George 8. Bur. 
leigh tells two good dog stories, thus : 

“Quip is our dog—not over large or under 
small, but a medium-sized dog, of great quali. 
ties though of moderate stature. There may 
have been dogs more talented, but none of 
more urbanity; other dogs may have gy,. 
passed him in the variety of their acquire. 
ments, but none have excelled him in origing 
genius and liberality of thought. * * * 
wonderful thing about his hunting is that he 
doesn’t go for prey, but for companionship. His 
social feelings are strong and catholic. He de. 
sires to make friends with the rabits, not to de. 
vour them. But the rabbits are suspicious of 
such overtures, and have not been quite cordia) 
with Quip. So, one fine day in the summer last 
gone by, having found a burrow of half-grown 
rabbits, he determined that his kindly intep. 
tlons should no longer be balked, and taking 
two of the young rabbits in his teeth, for lack 
of any. better mode of conveyance, brought 
them to the house, and laid them, with great 
satisfaction, at the feet of his mistress. He 
wagged his bushy tail with unspeakable delight, 
and fondled the rabbits with the utmost ten. 
derness. He would lie down on the floor by 
them, and gather them in his arms, and brood 
them with his glossy breast, and they soon 
learned to nestle up to him without fear, anj 
seemed fond of his caresses. By some mishap 
in the éarrying, one of them was hurt, and died 
shortly after being introduced to the house- 
hold ; and poor Quip mourned over him like g 
brother. He woul lick him, and touch him 
gently with his gloved paw, and fondle lim 
with his chin, and then loek up pitifully and 
whine, with evident grief and wonder that he 
could elicit no response. 

He enjoyed the society of the other for 
some time, when that sickened in the strange, 
new conditions of its life, and died, leaving 
an unfeigned mourner in his canine toster. 
father. 

Poor Quip r d the attempt to domes. 
ticate rabbits after the decease of the second, 
and sought solace in the society of the cats, 
with which he established a very cordial under. 
standing. 

It was toward them that he exhibited the 
most striking 

TRAITS OF GENUINE POLITENESS 

in dog-history, One comfort of his life was to 
worry @ bone that had only the remotest recol- 
lection of meat or marrow about it ; but some- 
how it kindled the imagination of Quip, who 
would gnaw away at it with apparent relish 
for hours. He was busy at this exercise one 
morning, app tly i of anything 
else, while two cats stood at the door on the 

jiazza, begging to be let in. The lady of the 

ouse, busily employed, spoke audibly her 
thought— 

**You can stay out ; I have too much to dote 
wait upon cats.” 

Quip saw the situation, and, perhaps, heard 
the remark, and leaving his precious —_ 
walked deliberately to the door, and demand 
entrance, in his rather peremptory manner, 
His usual trick was to gnaw at the door and 
scratch the panels, if he was not admitted—s 
fact which was well understood on both sides of 


6 wall. 
“Weil, now I ouppons I must go, if re 








wants to come in!” and the mistress drop 
her work, and proceeded to open for the 
before ho should mar the wood-work. In 
slipped the two cais. Quip wagged his tail 
for “‘ Thank you,” and turned back to his bone 
with that serene satisfaction that comes from 
d a deed. M ‘saw how ingen- 
io she had been sold, inated at the joke, 
and returned to her work with her respect 
for Quip, who had shown himse! 
such accurate reasoning 
liteness. 


capable of 
such genuine po- 





THE CUSTOM OF TATTOOING. 


The London Lancet says : 

“The subject of tattooing has acquired s 
temporary interest from the incidents of the 
Tichborne trial. The practice is of great ap, 
tiquity, and, as is well known, is adopted by 
many savage tribes. The mode in which it is 
performed, however, varies considerably. Thus, 
while the Australian makes deep incisions, and 
fills in the wound with clay and other sub- 
stances, so that an elevated scar is left, the New 
Zealander scarifies himself with an instrument 
resembling a currycomb, constructed of shark's 
teeth, which is slowly driven through the skin 
by repeated blows of a mallet, the wounds be- 
ing filled with the resin of the Kauri pine ands 
kind of red earth. With the lower classes, and, 
it would appear, with youths of the upper, ia 
this and neighboring countries the punctures 
are made with a needle, gunpowder, indigo or 
vermilion being subeequently rubbed in. 

** By wild tri tattooing is unquestiona 
used as a substitute for clothing, and Prich 
as quoted by Wood in his * History ot Man,’ ob- 
serves that European -— become so accus- 
tomed to the tattoo that they are rather shocked 
at its abseuce ; and so completely is this feeling 

lized by the 8 natives, that chiefs who 
have arrived at middie age frequently undergo 
the process of tattooing a second time, in order 
to renew the patterns, as they become dim 
uncertain with the lapse of years: for, though 
indelible, the tattoo does fade in time. 

“Tattooing, so among sailors and 
soldiers, is probably based upon a desire that 
their bodies may recongnized in case of 
death in action or by drowning ; though it is 
perhaps often done merely from imitation, or to 
while away the time. The durability of the 
marks will obviously depend on the depth of 
the incisions or punctures, and the nature of 
the substance rubbed in. When the incision or 
puncture has fairly penetrated the cutis, aod 
the material ig iusvluble, it will certaiuly be 
permanent. Virchow, in his ‘ Celtular Pathol- 
ogy,’ gives au illustration of the appearance 








between unmarried Englishmen and women | presented by glands of a tattooed soidier filly 


most meagre allusions are made to the | here as in America? You cannot imagine how ' years after the operation.” 
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WEBSTER'S 


Pocket Dictionary 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with 
a. SWwO HUNDRED Engrav'ngs on Wood. This 


volume embraces a careful selection ae than 
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18 000 of the most important words of 

The introduction contains. the Pictorial ae 
tratio TABLES OF MONEY, WEIGHT and 7 
URE. ABBREVIATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, — . 
ERBS, ete., from the Greek, the Latin, and t' 

Foreign ‘ages. RULES FOR SPELLING, ete.. ete. ; 
making altogether the MOST COMPLETE AND bao 
FUL POCKET COMPANION EXTANT. It is beauti- 
fully printed on tinted paper. and bound in morocco. 
Tucks, gilt edges, $1. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 & 140 Grand street, New York, 
SPENCERIAN 
DOUBLE ELASTIC 


STEEL PENS] 


celebrated Pens are increasing very ta idly 
Pe ge their execilent manufacture. ey 
are of superior English make, aad are famous for their 
elasticity, durability aud evenness of point. For sale 
every where. "ted 

For the convenience of. those who may wie 

A any we will send a Sample poe containing all 
ofthe 15 numbers, mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 











REMOVAL. 
FAIRBANK®S’ BUSINESS COLLEGE 
‘Will be removed early in October to spacious and ele- 
gant rooms at 
BROADWAY AND TENTH STREETS. 
With the removal, the institation will be placed on 
a first-class focting in every respect. erooms will 
furnished in superior style with new counting- 
house furniture of the best description, and the best 
Course of instruc TERE OPPOMTUNITY 
for young men desiring @ business education. $35 
saved by purchasing a scholarship before the removal. 
After that, owing toincreased expenses, the rates of 
tuition will be advanced any. per cent. Immediate 
application necessary. APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 
THE COLLEGE, 756 BaOADWAY. 
8. 8. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ogo, 005 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting sound business education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and a! the classes are un 
der the care of thorouzh teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 


Slote & Janes, Stationers, Printers 
and Blank-Book Manufacturers, No. 93’ Fulton street. 
Account books made to any tern. Orders solicited. 

HENRY L, SLOTE. JONATHAN JANES. 


~ Post Office Notice.—The Maltls for 














E during the week ending Saturday. November 
16. 1872, will close at this office on Wednesday at 12 
m., On y at lla.™., and on Saturday at 5 and 
lla. P. H, JONES, Postmaster. 








HOW SHARKS ARE MADE USEFUL IN 
ICELAND. 

A traveler describes shark-fishing and the 

uses to which the shark is put in Iceland, 


thus: 

The Icelanders take no active part in the 
whale fishery, but devote themselves as a rule 
to that ofthe shark and cod. They fish princi- 
pally from light open boats, with projecting 
prows, and carrying only one small lug-sail, 
Row-boats are preferred, on account of the 
number of hands required. The shark, which 
is indigenous to the Icelandic and Norwegian 
coasts, though seldom taken in the Cattegat, is 
the Scymnus microcephalous. To the natives it 
is known as the “‘nakarla” or “‘haykalen.” It 
averages from 10 to 20 feet in length, and lives 
on seals and fish, daring, in its more vora- 
cious moods, to attack the whale itself, but sel- 
dom molesting man, unless disturbed by him. 
It is taken with comparative ease, as, owing to 
its dimness of sight, caused probably by the 
Lernevpoda elongata,a small parasite which 
adheres to and sometimes entirely covers its 
eye, it seizes the bait—young seal-blubber, or 
smoked horse-flesh soaked in blood, to which 
it is evidently attracted by the sense cf smell— 
without attempting to escape the weapons of its 
captors. 

The shark is caught near land during the 
month of April; but, during the summer 
months, it is found in as much as 200 fathoms 
of water, from 80 to 160 fathoms from land, and 

enerally off the western side of the island. 
Sr late yoars the craft used on the north side 
of the island are decked vessels of 35 to 40 tons, 

rovided with oars, and so lightly constructe . 
that in calm weather they can easily get clear 
of the ice, and move from place to place. When 
a vessel is in search of sharks, it is anchored at 
a place where they are presumed to be—in 
preference, near the rising edge of a bank. 

he anchor used is generally a four-pronged 
iron grapple, weighing about 180 lbs., with 15 
to 20 fathoms 9-16 inch iron chain cable, and a 
350 fathom long hawser. When anchored, the 
fishing commences. 

The flesh is sold to the poceeate. who bury it 
in the ground for two or t weeks, and then 
disinter it, wash it, and cut it up into strips 
and hang it in the drying-house, After one 
year’s drying, it is considered fit for food. The 
flesh has then assumed a clear, reddish, yellow 
color, which gives it something of the appear- 
ance of salmon, so far as the eye is concerned, 
but certainly not the nose, for its presence ina 
room is very perceptible. How perceptible it 
must be in the case of ten-year old shark flesh, 
which we are further informed is accounted a 
Avlicacy among native connoisseurs, we must 
leave to the imagination and olfactory nerves 
of our readers to conjecture. The of the 
hark is ased instead of soap. The skin is also 
‘turned to good account ; being stretched 
on the ground and dried, it is used as shoe 
leather, though it is not susceptible of being 

ished. A shark of m te size yields two- 
hirds of a barre! of oil (reckoning a barrel at 
about 140 quarts), which is extracted by boiling 
the liver. A first boiling gives the light train 
oil; a second the darker or common oil, Three 
barrels of liver give about two barrels of “ 
and, in calm weather, one small open boat, 
fortunate, may secure about 15 barrels of liver 
in a couple of days. The N it would 


NOTICE. 

We are informed by several subscribers that 
postmasters and letter carriers arein the habit 
of charging them postage on the ScHoo. 
JOURNAL. As we prepay postage on every 
copy sent from this office, we particularly re- 
quest that subscribers hereafter refuse payment 
to the carriers, and send us immediate notice 
of the name or district of the carrier who at- 
tempts to collect from them, 





Every teacher should be the agent of the 
Scnuoo, JournaL. Nothing is of greater 
importance than that children should be 
taught the practice of reading for their own 
interest and pastime. The evils of the streets, 
the temptations of the night, and the bad influ- 
ences of associations can thus be forestalled. 
More than this, the teacher will thus supply 
himself with the best kind of a text-book for his 
Reading Classes, A hint in this direction 
ought to be sufficient. 





City subscribers—including the schools—twho 
do not receive the ScHoo. JouRNAL on Fri- 
dags will oblige us by sending us writien in- 
Sormation to that effect. The carriers are 
bound to deliver the papers promptly, and on 
proper complaint being made to the post office 
authorities we shall be enabled to correct any 
irregularities in that direction. 
EDUCATIONAL THEORIES AND EX- 

PERIMENTS. 

The difficulties attending the experiment 
of compulsory education in England are 
attracting the attention of statesmen, wri- 
ters for the press, magazinists, and the com- 
munity generally ; and in France some re- 
cent theorics in regard to educational mat- 
ters have also received a full share of cri- 
icism. It is evident that the question of 
popular education in Europe is beginning 
to assume important proportions, aff rding 
material for profitable study. At different 
times, during the past three or four 
months, we have noted the 1emarkable 
phases of the new movement in Eng- 
land—the efforts of the London School 
Board to gather into its schools the 
ragged and vicious children of the streets, 
the opening of the public institutions of 
learning to the competition of women, and 
the growth of a large and active sympathy 
with the broader metho.s of education. But 
there is a new and very curious phase of 
the popular agitation, which goes to 
show the absurdity of the pretensions of 
the aristocratic class in England, who are 
beginning to discover the fact that free 
education will weaken their hold upon the 
privileges of their order. If the speech 
lately delivered by Lord Salisbury at Man- 
chester were not disgraceful to him and to 
the class whom he represents, it would be 
laughable as an exhibition of ignorance 
and spleen. Oonsidered in either light, 
however, it is a singularly interesting reve- 
lation. His Lordship, discussing the new 
system of compulsory education, gravely 
informed his hearers that the attempt to 
teach the lower classes of the English peo- 
ple would tend to the destruction of their 
independence and their liberty ; and, as if 
this were not enough, he went on to argue 
that it would be long before any education 
could produce any sensible effect in the 
diminution of crime! Lord Salisbury had 
not “read up” on the Blue Books, nor 
seen the American Census Reports— 
else he had not uttered such bald 
nonsense as __ this, His __ principal 
point seems to have been that if the masses 
of the English people should be better ed- 
ucated, the poor would cease to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the priv- 
ileged class, or—to quote his Lordship’s 
own words from 4 verbatim report of his 
speech in the London Zimes of October 12 
—‘The danger is that men and women 
should think that because their minds are 
cultured they are above their work.” To 
the thinking American this appears simply 
as folly, if not absolute stupidity; for 
among our people the workman becomes 
valuable to his employer exactly in the 
proportion of his intelligence and culture; 
but the privileged order in England can 
only be made to understand such a state of 
society by the hardest course of practical 
instruction. It is certainly one of the odd 
things of the day that a polished and cul- 








appear, are the only foreigners who have en- 
gaged in the Icelandic shark fishery. 





tured nobleman, as Lord Salisbury unques- 


t‘onably is, should thus profess in public | 
his ignorance of the laws of modera ciyili- 
zation, and his contempt for his fellow- 
countrymen whose social position happens 
to be below his own. 

In France, however, the subject of edu- 
cational reform is urged by leading men as 
one of the most vital interests to which 
the people of that country should give at- 
tention. M. Jules Simon, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instructior, assumed a great responsi- 
bility, less than a month ago, by issuing a 
circular to the Directors of all the Lycées 
established by the State, in which he 
announced important changes in the 
whole system of instruction. He de- 
clared it to be the intention of 
the Government to introduce a system 
of modifications, consisting in part of the 
suppression of some branches of instruc- 
tion, and io part of the introduction of new 
features which are believed to be salutary 
and essential. In recasting the present 
method, he borrows from those neighbors 
of France whose people have become cele- 
brated tor their general intelligence, thrift, 
skill, courage and prosperity—from the 
Germans, the play-ground and gymnas- 
tic exercises; from Switzerland, the 
early military discipline and drill ; 
from the great schools of England and 
Germany the precise and effective systems 
of culture which have made those institu- 
tions famous. He gives the two prevailing 
modern languages, German and English, a 
place in the regular school course, and to 
the teachers of these languages assigns the 
rank of Masters. While recognizing in the 
fullest manner the supremacy of the two 
great languages of antiquity, the Latin and 
Greek, as instruments of thought and cul- 
ture, and keys to the noblest literatures in 
the world, he insists on their being treated 
as dead languages, and sweeps away the su- 
perfluity of themes, and recitations, and 
“versions,” and compositions, in prose 
and verse, which have hitherto monopo- 
lized the youthful mind, and usurped the 
time and labor that should have been de- 
voted to more modern and practical pur- 
suits. Latin verses he suppresses at a 
stroke, 








OUR PHYSICAL DEGENERACY. 

It is useless to kick against facts. When 
we are compelled to believe, on concurrent 
evidence, that the American people are be- 
ginning to show unmistakable signs of 
physical degeneracy, and that the rate of 
mortality is gradually increasing, the case 
is becoming serious, and we may make up 
our minds to regard it as one of the vital 
questions of the time. A sagacious writer- 
in the last number of the Galazy essayed 
to show—and, unfortunately for the Amer- 
ican people, succeeded in establishing his 
point—that Americans are less healthy 
than the nations of Europe, partly in con- 
sequence of their neglect of hygienic laws, 
and partly as the result of culinary igno- 
rance. Dr. Allen, of Lowell, has 
written several striking papers on 
the same subject; others who have given 
particular attention to the study of vital 
statistics have produced confirmatory evi- 
dence; and ia last week’s issue of the 
ScnHooL JOURNAL we had occasion to cite 
the judicious comments of a leading daily 
paper in this city concerning the duties of 
parents toward their children. But now 
we encounter a series of demonstrations 
which cannot be put out of sight, being 
official and conclusive. Studies of the 
Census of 1870, condensed into a formula 
of the most alarming character, reveal facts 
which are published under the sanction of 
the Government, and must therefore be 
accepted as indisputable deductions, 
It appears from the official tables 
that there is an extraordinary and con- 
stantly increasing mortality among cbil- 
drea in this country—nearly one-half 
of the whole number returned in the 
Tables of Mortality being jnfants under 
five years of age. One-fourth of the whole 
number of deaths are children under one 
year of age. The official statistician, 
citing these returns, pithily observes 
that our children are 
with exceedingly feeble constitutions, or 
else there is something radically wrong in 
the present mode of rearing them.” It 
also appears that there is a great excess of 
male deaths—the proportion being more 
than treble the excess of male over female 
births reported for the United States. A 
law of Nature, almost uniform throughout 
the world, produces a greater number ot 
male than female births{ the excess rang- 
ing, in different countries and at different 
periods, from 1 to 12 in the 100. The 
present rate of excess in the United States 





is about 6 in the 100, with a steady ten- 
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dency downward. The natural effect of 
the increase of infant mortality and the 
decrease of male births is to stimulate the 
statisticians and the students of social 
science to undertake the task of historical 
comparisons. We are reminded that the 
decline of Greece and Rome was primarily 
due to the lack of strong men, and that 
the desolations of war in modern times 
have produced serious effects upon the 
vigor and the prosperity of nations once 
rich and powerful. Hence the apprehen- 
sion that the American people are drifting 
to decay. 

But there is an easy method of producing 
the needed change. The reformation 
should begin with the children in the fam- 
ily, and be continued from step to step in 
their lives, unti: they reach the age when 
their own good sense and their personal 
knowledge of the laws of health will ena- 
ble them to appreciate the vital importance 
of sanitary observances. It is soobviously 
the duty of parents to care for the physical 
as well as the mental culture of their off- 
spring that noargument should be required 
on that point; but it is equally imperative 
upon the teacher to see that his pupils are 
made comfortable, and that the school- 
rooms be well ventilated and well warmed, 
and in the neglect of these requirements, 
we think, is to be found one cause of the 
ill health of our children. Parents do not 
always perform their whole duty toward 
their children, but the teachers are often 
more careless than the parents. The sub- 
ject is too important to be dismissed with a 
brief notice, but we content ourselves for 
the present with these suggestions, found- 
ed upon official data which no American 
can afford to disregard. 








OUR OUT-DOOR GALLERY. 

The fine statue of Walter Scott, which is 
the latest addition to the adornments of 
the Central Park, isa gift to the city by our 
Scottish fellow-citizens, and it is a worthy 
addition to the works of art that are gradu- 
ally transforming the Park into an elegant 
and attractive out-door gallery. The great 
Parks of Europe owe their chief beauties 
to the care of kingly governments, and the 
people who frequent them rarely trouble 
themselves to contribute of their substance 
to the improvement of any pleasure- 
ground; but the American idea is a 
better one. Here, we first buy the 
land for our Parks, and pay full value 
for it; then we tax ourselves roundly 
to lay out walks and drives and avenues; 
and then one and another of our wealthy 
men, or—as in this case—our foreign- 
born citizens, contribute works of art and 
curious specimens of animated nature to 
assist in making a place ot popular resort a 
pleasure to the eye, as well as a whole- 
some breathing-place for the benefit of the 
whole community. It is a graceful act on 
the part of our Scottish fellow-citizens to 
recognize the artistic character of our Park 
by contributing a memorial of one of the 
greatest of their countrymen, and we trust 
that in time every nationality represented in 
New York will be stimulated to follow so 
good an example. An out-door Gallery of 
Sculpture would be one of the best of our 
schools of art. 





THE SCOTT STATUE. 


At the unveiling of the Scott statue in the 
Central Park last Saturday, School Commis- 
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ANECDOTES OF TEACHERS. 

In the N T of the Pennsylvani; 

School Journal we find these anecdotes, intr, 

duced to point the moral of the paragraph 

which precedes them : 
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support of this assertion, I will add 
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show her how wrong it was to li. 
juriously it would affect herself. ‘tte bad wan 
detained her after school hours to talk with her 


on the same subject, on account of a 
aggravated offense. While thus engaged, 
door was opened, and the mother of the pupil 
entered. Miss »” said she, in a sbril 
voice, “I want to know what's the reason you 
are a wage o-beopin’ my daughter in.” “J hay 
detain: i your daughter, madam, because she 
has again been guilty of falsehood,” was the 
reply. “I want you to know, Miss —," te 
sponded the parent, “that I can teach my 
ughter mor'ls and manners at home ; [ sent 
her here to learn readin’ and writin’ and reth- 
ae oy - mor'ls and manners.” 
© other case, some slight punishment 
had been inflicted for fighting on the way home 
— ing the R peeier pe the nex 
» the following note, from her of 
the boy who had offended : omgpngg 
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SCHOOL HISTORIES IN ENGLAND. 
The Saturday Review, criticising half a doze 
new School Histories of England which baw 
recently been published, offers some sugges- 
tions that are not inapplicable to the similar 
class of literature in this country. It says: 
The crop of small Histories of England seem 
altogether inexhaustible. We our ro 
find a heap of them has gathered on our tables, 
and before one heap has gone by the path by 
which most of them have to go, another heap 
has begun to be piled up. It is not 








sioner Wm. Wood made the following add $ 


“Mr. Prestpent, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN : 
The high privilege of unvailing the statue of 
Sir Walter Scott been allotted tome. On 
15th a oy 1871, when the foundation of the 
pees of the statue was laid in this Park, I 
1ad the honor of giving fully my views of the 
life and character of my illustrious countryman. 
ee I - -_ now hinder the audience, 
y any remarks my own, from listening to 
the ~—_ — of Wiliam ¢ m Bryant, the 
greatest poet ani t scholar of America, but 
shall only quote, ‘ with a difference,’ hy 


‘Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy's child,’ 


words which, in my opinion, most fittingly a) 
ply — Sir Walter Scott, and to Sir Walter ts 
8 : 
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at es mocked death, behold, and say ‘tis 

As soon as the word “ well” had been uttered 
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unlikely that now and then a single grain x 
the heap may get overlooked, and may in the 
end come up for judgment along with the later 
batch of prisoners. 
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we are glad to see a real advance, which makes 
us hope that some day there may be suchs 
thing as a@ sketch of English history writia 
from a really scientitic point of view, and withd 
written in clear and simple English. We su- 
pect that this last requirement is the hardest 
all; le have got 60 into the way of writing 
in the a ous jargon which passes for five 
writing, that it really needs an effort, and per 
eeds a rather long literary 
any one to write his natu 
some respects an improvement. It will hardi 
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it is too much to expect this 
one to expect of our writers 





A late English journal says : 

We have been favored with the following ex- 
tract from a letter written in Calcutta, 13th of 
October, 1826, the author, we may mention, be- 








, was 
within about a year after by Lord William Ben- 


tinck : 

On our way down the river (Hoogly) we ob- 
served, at a village about 45 miles from Calcut- 
ts, preparations for a suttee, which we weat on 
ghore to witness. The husband’s corpse was 
jsid out about ten yards from the river, with 
his two wives sitting one on each side of it. A 
gative who pointed them out to us said with 
the greatest sang froid, and loud enough to be 
heard by them, “These are the women that are 

to be burnt.” Several of their female re- 
fds sat near them, and from whom the two 
about to suffer could not have a —_ 
by an expression 0: \ 

- y ony Bing so look et the body, one of 

the covering from the man’s 

face in & way that showed little concern tor the 
fate that awaited her ; although we saw no ap- 
ce of any stupidity or insensibility arising 

intoxication. 
THE FUNERAL PILE 

was built within a 6 formed by eight bam- 
t+ upright to — the | of 

—- which ‘wots interiaid wi reeds and light 
brushwood that they might burn the more 
readily. Gee and rosin were thrown on for the 
game eo; the = was about 9 feet long 
até broad ; and when built to the height o 
about 4 feet, loose cords (or rather unlaid 
hemp) were thrown across, on which the body 
was laid, after having been washed with river 
water by the Brahmins and widows. One of 
the sons put a small piece of gold in its mouth, 
nostrils, eyes and ears. e widows next 
washed themselves, and prayed in the river, 
putting red powder or paint on the front of 
the head where the hair is parted down the 


forehead. While they were praying, one of the 
gons walked three A round the’ ile, with 
some lighted straw in his band touched 


the mouth of the with it—some native 
music striking up at the same time. _ 

When the women came out of the river, they 
took off their ear-rings and the ornaments of 
their arms and legs Umer sep Mew rings), 
and gave them to the priest for distribution (as 
eensies) to those they named. Some were 

iyen to the musicians (or noise-factors), which 

done by way of charity, for they are a poor 
caste little better than beggars. Some are 
usually given to the officiating Brahmin; but 
the distribution being made on the other side 
of the pile where we were, we could not see all 
this part of the ceremony, The women were 
next 
LED ROUND THE PILE, 
amidst the shouts of the spectators; they 
ghould go seven times round, but they appeared 
ble to walk more than once round, being 
old—probably fifty or sixty years old (the hus- 
band was seventy-two). They were then as- 
sisted up on to the pile, from whence they dis- 
tributed cowries (shells used as coins of the low- 
est value) to the surrounding people, who 
geemod anxious to obtain them, considering 
them as sacred, and having the virtue (when so 
obtained) of producing certain cures in children 
when ill, taken in a powdered state. After this 
they lay down—one on each side of the body— 
when instantly the cords above mentioned were 
drawn across them, and the three bodics tied 
ether. This part of the ceremony was per- 
formed most expeditiously and with great 


clamor. d 

The women appeared perfectly pasive and 
indifferent, embracii.g the corpse that was be- 
tween them ; other wood was quickly piled up 
two or three feet high ; three large green bam- 
boo poles were laid across on the top, and held 
down by men at each end of them in such a 
manner as would 

PREVENT THE VICTIMS FROM ESCAPING, 

if they should wish to do so. Green poles are, 
bad mA selected that the fire might not con- 
eume them too quickly, and so deteat the use 
they are intended for. The son then lights the 
pile, setting up & shout in which they all join, 
and so immediately does the whole ignite that 
T should think suffocation must take place in 
two or three minutes. From the time of the 


women ascending the pile and its being lighted, 
scarcely two minutes —— Several men, 


Bale ioe Bint 
wing water over those that held the . 
i. poles down to keep off the heat. Those 
who officiated in the ceremony seemed animat- 
ed, eager and active in forwarding it, occasion- 
ally shouting as if for jo. But in none, out of 
about 200 spectators, did we observe any ex- 

ion of sorrow, except in the’younger son, 


pression : 
who seemed to us to be st ling to suppress 
his emotion ; but one of the Brahmins told us 
faat 


IF EITHER OF THE SONS CRIED 

his business was to repress it-—that th night 
ulge in itat home but no ere. 8 re- 
Ee tenet ton being asked 








forthwith burnt but that the sanction of the 
etna one Sade gertine 
iven by him on wo positions 
m the women themselves that the sacrifice 
= ——— to — themselves is per- 
voluntary. But deposition is - 
erally taken by some native, who would rather 
encourage than dissuade them from it, al- 
though they tell you the reverse. If they do 
not submit to it, 
THE wIDows 
lead a wretched life afterwards. They are con- 
Giwel cohomes lon angie, one eee to ant 
only onee in twenty-four hours, suffer many 
ieolione. A in told us that bodies are 
rought a distance of ten or twelve miles to be 
burnt oh the banks of the river, which, though 
called the river Hoogly at is a continuation 
of the Ganges, which is held sacred by them. 
Brahmins are not distinguished in their dress 
from other castes even on occasions, €x- 
cept by a certain number of threads, which 
they always wear on their bodies, belt fashion. 
The whole dress of the native women consists 
of two pieces of white ico, one of which 
serves as a covering from the waist down to the 
knees, and the other covers the upper part of 
the body and the head, as the hood of a cloak 
may do. They are burnt with only the lower 
i man whose death gave rise 
to the suttee was a Brahmin. After the pile 
was burnt pretty low we got on board our pin- 
nace and got down to Chandagore, a French 
settlement. 





HOBBIES AND HOBBY-RIDERS. 

A London banker, recently deceased, had a 
singular hobby for the collecting of writing and 
dressing cases, and is reported to have pos- 
sessed upward of three hundred of these 
articles. He stored them in all parts of his 
dwelling—dining-room, drawing-room, bed- 
rooms—finding his greatest pleasure when the 
toils of the day were at an end in looking over 
and examining th: and weeding his garden, 
as it were, of such as had lost his favor, in 
order to find room for others of newer or more 
ancient fashion, or such as might seem more 
worthy of his regard. He took small delight 
in books or pictures, or even in music. Such 
faculty of mind as he chose to exercise beyond 
the limits of his business and the care of his 
family all ran into writing cases one day, and 
into dressing cases the next. He was liberal in 





making p ts to his children and his rela- 
tions on their birthdays, but the offerings of 
his affection or ibrance invariably took 





the one of the two only 
fancy—the writing case or 
ranging in value from two to a couple of hun- 
dred guiness. At his death his ection was 
disposed of, and did not realize one quarter of 
the sum he had paid for them. But the loss 
was not . In tbe first place he could 
well afford it, and in the second was more than 
made up to him by the pleasure he had derived 
from his idiosyncrasy. 

There died lately in Holland an estimable 
Dutch gentleman, of sufficient means to justify 
him in keeping and entertaining an expensive 
hobby, whose test delight was to collect 
tobacco-pipes. the common clay pipe, & 
yard long, such as was affected by the Dutch in 
ny gone by, and which still does duty in Eng- 
lish tap-rooms, where English boors and work- 
aga congregate, to the most costly meer- 
schaum or unsurpassable hookah, every variety 
of the pipe, in every variety of material, found 
its way to his smoking-room. The art of carv- 
ing and engraving, as well as that of painting, 
lends itself, if asked, to the tobacco-pipe as 
well as to the fan or the snuff-box, or any 
other article of use or luxury ; aud some of the 
Dutchman's pipes were as veritable gems as if 
they had been statuary or jewelry. 


> 
THE HANDS. 


Neatness is the first consideration which 
makes a hand attractive. No matter how long, 
bony or large-jointed and unshapely, if it is 
clean, and the finger-nails properly cared for, a 
hand can never look disgusting. 

A soft, warm, pliable hand has great power 
and fascination, There is character ina large 
hand, many times greater than ina tiny one. 
A hand corresponding in size to the rest of the 
body is much finer than the little fat, dimpled 
hands so many are proud to possess, and others 
envy the possession. It is equally as nonsensi- 
cal to squeeze the hands into gloves a size too 
small, as to pinch the feet in tight boots. 

A very small nose is consi‘ered insignificant, 
while a large one is said to indicate nobility of 
character. Why not the same with hands and 
feet? If with change of time the idea should 
prevail that small noses only were fine, while 


large ones were something to hide, and of 
which to be ashamed, would not the vanity of 
humanity attempt to reduce the proportion of 
that member by lacing, or inserting in a close 
net? It would be equally as sensible as stop- 
ping the circulation of the blood in the other 
portions of the body. ‘ 

A white, flexible is desirable, but not at 
the sacrifice of duty. Many a hard, rough 
hand has done enough good in the world to 
look beautiful in the eyes of the appreciative. 
Girls who shirk ali the housework, making 
drudges of their mothers rather than soil their 
dainty white hands, need not expect to be 
lovedaby those who know it. The callous places 
and other signs of labor would be far more to 
their credit. 

The best hand in the world is an honest hand, 
be it hard or soft, white or brown, smooth or 


ible to his 
ing case— 


h, or shapely ; an honest pelm that 
takes the of a friend with & warm, hearty 
grasp, as if was nothing in the heart to 


warmth and and kindness toward 


all. This te the bestand most beautiful hand 


in the world. 


Quaieteap~eae 
DROLLERIES. 

An exchange says: “ More drolieries are ut- 
tered unintentionally than by premeditation. 
There is no such thing as being ‘ droll to order.’ 
One evening a lady said to a small wit, ‘Come, 
Mr. ——, tell us @ lively anecdote ;' and the 
poor fellow was mute the rest of the evening. 
‘Favor me with your company on Wednesday 
evening—you are such a lion,’ said a weak party 
giver to a young litterateur. ‘I thank you,’ re- 
plied the wit, ‘but on that evening I am en- 
gaged to eat fire at the Countess of ——’s, and 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE BIBLE. 

A writer in Oliver Optic’s Magazine has made 
a collection of curious parallel passages, which 
show the familiarity of the great dramatist with 
the Scriptures, and account for the common 
saying in regard to the origin of many a familiar 
quotation: “It must be found either in the 
Bible or Shakespeare.” 
Othello— Rude in my speech.” 
Bible—“ But though I be rude in speech.”—2 
Cor. xi. 6. 
Witches in Macheth—“ Show his eyes and 
grieve his heart.” 

Bible—*‘ Consume thine eyes and grieve thine 
heart.” —1 Sam. ii. 33. 
Macbeth —“* Life's but a walking shadow.” 
Bible—‘ Man waiketh in a vain shadow.”— 
Psalms, xxxix. 6. 

Macbeth—* We will die with harness on our 
backs.” 
Bible—“ Nicanor lay dead in his harness.”—2 
Mac, xx. 28. 

Banquo—“ Woe to the land that is governed 
by a child.” 
Bible—“ Woe to thee, O land, when thy King 
isa child.”—Eccles. x. 16. 
Timon of Athens—* Who can call him his 
friend that dips in the same dish ?” 
Bible—“ He that dippeth his hand with me in 
the dish, the same shail betray me.” 


—s> 





GENERAL INFORMATION, 





—Work given out at advanced prices to 
pay for first-class sewing machines on in- 
stalments. Instruction free. D. P. Pond 
& Co., 142 East Eighth street, and 21 Astor 
place. 

Wants.—Reliable lady agents wanted 
in every county in the United States to sell 
our novelties in Rubber Goods. Exclusive 
territory given. Forcirculars, terms, &c., 
ad Mrs. G. Wood, care Good- 

ear’s Rubber Co., 7 Great Jones street, 
ew York. 

—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 

Trmanent and less cure for both. 

housands cured. Send stamp for con- 
clusive evidence. 

BewaRE OF CounTERFE!ITS.— Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. oneach drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 


—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 


tor less tooth-extraction, makes the eu 
fresh every day, and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 


Cooper Institute. 


“Texta.”—The New York Dental As- 
sociation, 956 Broadway, corner Twenty- 
third street, managed by Drs. Hasbrouck 
and Howland, make a specialty of extract- 
ing teeth by the use of laughing gas. Dr. 
Hasbrouck operated nearly three years for 
Cclton Dental Association. 


Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. Paschol, 
New Middleton, Tenn., has a Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine in use since 
1858; it has run constantly without re- 
pairs; has ten of the original twelve needles. 
Other kinds of machines wear out in a few 
years; she has never seen a Wheeler & Wil- 
son worn out. In 1867 she earned $317.75. 
besides doing the sewing for her family and 
six negro work hands and considerabie for 
her neighbors. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 

—SpeciaL Auction SALE or SEWING 
Macutnes.—The Willcox and Gibbs Sew- 
iog Machine Company held their third 
special sale in New York, of double-thread 
sewing machines, October 30 and 31, at 
No. 722 Broadway, Mr. Daniel Matthews 
selling. The goods offered comprised a 
very large collection of all the leading 
kinds of lock-stitch and other double- 
thread sewing machines, which have been 
taken in exchange by the Company in New 
York and vicinity during the past three 
months as part payment for the Willcox & 
Gibbs machine. There were, of course, 
none of this last class of machines offered, 
the object of the sale being to dispose of 
the constantly growing aecumulation of 
double-thread machines in the hands of 
the Willcox & Gibbs Company, by whom 
they continue to be received at a fraction of 
their original cost trom parties who desire 
to exchange them for the Willcox & Gibbs 
machine. 

The machines sold were over seven bun- 
dred*in number, and occupied the entire 
first floor and basement of the extensive 
salesrooms. They were arranged in con- 
venient lots, and in most cases were sold 
separately, wita the option to the pur- 
chaser of taking one or more machines in 
the lot at the price. Thecatadogue com- 
prised Wheeler & Wilson, Singer, Grover 
& Baker, Howe, Weed, Florence, Domes- 
tic, Elliptic, Amer. Button Hole, Wilson, 
Finkle & Lyon, Davis, tna, Empire, 
Blees, Manhattan, and other double-thread 
machines. The collection was a very fine 
one, all the machines having the appear- 
ance of being in good condition, many he- 
ing py Fay new. They were in 
every case same condition as when first 
received from the customers. 

The attendance at the sale was very large 
on both days, but particularly on the second 
day, comprising not only dealers, but, to a 
considerable extent, the public, this being 
evidently a first-rate opportunity to obtain 
good second-hand douvlethreed machines, 
cheap. Some of the lots went at very low 
figures, good machines selling as low as $5 
to $10, and some even for less. A number 
of cabinet machines realized from $20 to 
$55 each, the average for the medium style 
machines being $1° to $15 each, the com- 
petition sometimes raising the price to $25 
and upwards. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Mould the plastic powers of youth 
To graceful forms and true 





stand upon my head at Mrs ——'s.’” 


LIVE TEXT-BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
WILLIAM WOOD & CO. 


take pleasure in announcing to Teachers and to mem- 
bers of Schoo! ‘‘ommittees, that new and improved 
editions of these popular and widely-used Grammars 


edited by Henry Kiddle, A. M., Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City. have just m pu 
Mr. Kiddle has revised the books thoroughly, ticeu 

ly the department of Ana oe has 
also inco: a COURSE OF ORAL INSTRUCTION, 
which it is thought will add greatly to the value of 
these dese ly favored School T 

the same as heretofore, : 


Brewers First Lines of English Grammar, 


Brewn’s Institutes of English Grammar, $1. 
The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very gen- 
erally ad d notwith di the 1 d 





of School Grammars which have come in competition 
with them, they have steadily advanced iu public 
favor. in pesepionens arrangement. accuracy of defi- 
nition, fullness of illustration and comprehensivencss 
of plan, they stand unrivaled; and are probably more 
extensively used throughout the Cuited States than 
any other works on the subject. 





Brown’ Grammar ef 


Enal (Qrammars. 
Over 1,000 pages, royal &vo. 


Price, 25. 

The G of English G ie an invaluable 
book of reference, and every scholar should have a 
copy in his library. No teacher can afford to be with- 
ou 





and Worcester iu every school. 


W. W. & Co, would also call attention to the follow 
ing valuable works published by them, viz. : 


Lambert's Primary Physicleogy. l2mo. Fully 
Iustrated. Price, SSc. 

Lambert’s Higher Physiology. \2mo. Many 
new complete Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


These works are written upon a new plan, and are 
profusely illustrated by hundreds of fine wood en- 
vings, and the larger book by thirty-one additiona! 
full-page plates on tinted paper, containing very many 
res. 


cv” VERY FAVORABLE TERMS FOR INTRODUC- 
TION Address, 
WM. WOOD & Co., 


27 Great Jones street, New York. 


NEW SONG BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 
NOW READY. 


SONGS FOR TO-DAY, 


BY T. E. PERKINS, 
REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, PROF. C. W. SANDERS. 


The Best Singing Book yet published for Schools, 
Academ.es, Seminaries, etc., : 

SONGS FOR MORNING, NOON AND EVENING. 
SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS AND FESTIVALS. 
SONGS FOR SCHOOL OR HOME LIFE. 

SONGS FOR JOY OR SORROW 

STUDY SONGS, LABOR SONGS, FUN SONGS. 








The Elementary Department 


out occupyiug too much space, 


boards, 
Price 40c. $35 per hundred. 


tH Send 4 cents for a copy ani examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 

(Successors to Wm. B. Bradbury.) 
425 BROOME 8T., NEW YORK, 
736 WABASH AV., CHICAGO. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303-—404-—170-351, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 
ASK FOR GILLOTT's. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John-st., New York. 
HENRY HOOK, Sole Agent. 


The Stellar Tellurian ts 
unrivaled, not only in re- 
spect to tts mechanical ¢xe- 
cution, but also in respect 
to the range of difficult top 


‘simpl Among these 
a, os ned: the two 
conditions necessary to 


eclipses, sidercal and sy 
nodic motion, precession of 
uinoxes. 

I the crank the earth 
is Yuade to ture on its axts 
and revolve in a true ellipse 
along the evliptic, through 
the signs and constellations 
of the Zodiac, while the 
sun's vertical and 
oblique rays automatically 
draw the zones upon the 
earth's surface—the mtee, 
meanwhile, performing es 
monthly elliptical and in- 
clined orbit. 

The Celestial Hemispheres 
are two wall map, nearly 5 
feet in diameter, represeut- 
ing the night sky as it ac- 
tually appears. The Key 
enables oe ae to trace 


contains fift 
New York 


QUACKENBOSS’ 


in Evening sch 





1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 


With Ellsworth 
So beautiful and 


Tracing Copy Books 
new. 


it, and it should be placed by the side of Webster | 





| ume 


| 


Is very concise, containing all that is required with 


176 pages handsomely got up, firmly bound in | meil 


| 
| 





strument, Celestial Hemispheres and Key, the whole forming a complete 
illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Librarieg, 


McGUFFEY'S 


NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


THALUHEIMNER’S ANCIENT HIS- 


TORY. 


VENABLE’S U. 8. HISTORY. 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 
WHITE'S AR(THMETICS, 
HARVEY'S GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP,. 
SCHUYLER’S ALGEBRAand LOGIC, 
PHILIP PHILLIPS’ DAY SCHOOL 


RAWS MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 
McGUFFEY'S 


READERS and 


SPELLERS. 


PINNEO'’S GRAMMARS, 


WILLIAMS’ PARSER’S MANUAL. 
NEW JUVENILE 


SPEAKER. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


28 BOND STREET. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
BY WOODWARD AND CATEs, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHRONOLOGY, Historical and 


Biographical, Comprising the Dates of all the grea 
Events of History, iucluding Treaties, Alliances, 
Ware, Rattles, ete.; Incidents in the Lives of Ewi- 


nent Men and Works, Scientific and Geog 
Discoveries, Mechanica! Inventions, and rr ~ 
mestic and Economical Improvements. By A, B. 
Woodward, B. A, late Librarian to Queen Vietoria 
and W.L. BR Cates, Editor of “ The Dictiouary ot 
Genera! Biography.” One thick volume, crown 8vo. 
ti pages, 3,000 cola. brevier. Cloth, 15; Sheep 
a . 
UNDERWOOD'S AWMERICAN AUTHORS, 
HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. lotended 
for the Use of High Schools as well as a Compauton 
and Guide for Private Students and for General 
Readers. (American Authors) By Francis H. Un- 
derwood, A.M. Crown 8vo. cloth. ‘Price, 62,56. 
Mr. Underwood's “ Handbook of Knglish Literature” 
(Pritish Authors), to which this is s companion vol- 
has n received with great favor by all inter- 
ested in the cause of education as well as the press 
The preseut volume has been prepared with equal 


care. 

THE STUDENTS BACON, 

BACON'S ESSAYS, with Aunotations by Archbishop 
Whately. New edition. This edition contains a 
Preface. Notes and Glossarial Index, by F. F. Heard 
Req., of the Boston Bar. 641 pp. Student's edition, 
post 8vo, 2.50, 

An admirable edition of this standard work, 
* Multum in parvo,” 


PENS AND TYPES; or, Hints and Helps to Writers 
By Benjamin Drew 1.50, - “ 
‘Not only useful, but really entertaining, which one 

would not expect fom its subject.” — Worcester Spy. 

** 4ddmirabdle both in quelity and variety.” 

LATIN SCHOOL RERIES OF 8. Relec- 
Francie 

» Gay and A. i. Buck, 

School 1, Phadrus, 

Notes and Vocabulary. lémo, 


EXT-BOU 
. Authors B&B 
Gardoer, Head Master, A. 4 
Mastere of the Boston Latin 
Justin, Nepos, wit 
cloth. 6!,25 
Sold by all booksellers and newedealers, aad sent by 

postpaid on receipt of price, 

LEE & SHEPARD, tublishers, Boston, 

LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


HENRY KEK. VAN SICLEN 
Bibliopole, 
i133 NASSAU STREET. 


American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, post 
paid, at Catalogue prices 


NOVELLO's 


CHEAP MUSIC 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS, 


Send for Catalogues and Lista to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 Broadway, New York 


Manual for the In 





the constelistions upou the 
charts. 
Teachers and men of science generally have universally expressed their approval and wouder at the beauty 
aud accuracy of the iastrumeut aad charts, For circulars and perioder addreas 
STELLAR TELLURIAN MFG, CO., 42 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


TO PRINCIPALS OF EVENING SCHOOLS. 


QUACK ENBOSS PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 

per cent. more examples than other 
ist. The examples are much more practical and m ore varied than those 
in other books. Commercial Arithmetic is treated thoroughly. The Cuapter on Per- 
centage and its applications is alone worth the price of the book. 
UNITED STATES HISTORIES 
are en‘ertaining ia style, impartial, and well adapted for reading books. 

CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES 

are qrtometioy comaget, and contain just the kind of material most useful to pupils 


D. APPLETON & CO., 





Practical Arithmetics on the 


5649 & 551 BROADWAY, 
New York. 





6 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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A DISMAL PICTURE OF RURAL ITALY. 


SOME REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENTS. 





Italy, pictured by poet and historian as the 
land of romance, song, and beauty, appears to 
be a very savage sort of place, so far as its rural 
districts are concerned, in these later days. It 
is useful to know what the people of the earth 
are doing, and therefore we glean from a long 
letter in the London Times the following curi- 
ous illustrations of modern Italian lite, described 
by a correspondent writing at Ravenna under 


date of Ootober 9, 1872 : 


To a traveler desirous of findiug improve- 
ment in Italy it is painful to pitch upon a place 
like Ravenna, a city in all respects sv retrograde 
i that its own children fly 
from it, and it would be scarcely possible to 
match it in Europe, except, perhaps, with some 
other towns of the province of w..ch it is the 
The state of this district bas for years 


and ill-conditione 


capital. 
been a disgrace to the Italian Guvernment and 
a scandal to Italy, and there is no sign of im- 
provement, For years the state of the province 

venna has been an enigma to me, and now 
that I am on the spot—that I have pu’ 
speak, my hand upon the wound, and have 
sought information from all manner of men, I 
am not sure that I have fully read the riddie. 
The evil arises, as I believe, from the t 


80 to 


Treland, with the tenantry 
not venture directly to attack 
moment, however, that he sti 


, who, however, do 
him. The 


carry him off to the mountains, demanding, 
under ty of mutilation, enormous ran- 


being shot next day. The peasants, who alone 


no aid and no evidence, and when the pviice 
make a capture nothing whatever comes of it. 
The jurymen either take the heavy bribes 
offered for acquittal—£800 was in one case 
this year—or afraid of 
verdict of guilty, agree among themselves that 
they ‘‘cannot be accessory to the 
murder called capital punishment,” and there- 
fore must *ither let off the accused, or find 
aye 
he system m organi: a 
there are lawyers in the South perfectly well 
known as “acquittal men.” 





THE GIPSIES. 





A RECENT VISIT TO A GIPSY CAMP IN ENGLAND, 


In the little English borough of Holywell, 
early last month, an entertainment was given 
by a company of wandering gipsies, and the 
scene is so graphically described by a cor- 





oi the remnants of secret societies which have 


survived the first object of thew formation. 
Originally political, they are continued for anti- 


social ends and for the furtherance of private 


interests and vengeance. 

When Italy was ground down by bad govern- 
ments and by foreign rulers who, if not always 
bad, were odious becuse they were foreign, it 
was easy to understand and possible to justify 
the existence of such societies. But now that 
she is liberated and united, and iu the full en- 
joyment of quite as much liberty as the moral 
and mental culture of her people entitle her to, 
those iations are objectless except for evil. 
Their ings and pr dings, 1 am told, are 
here surrounded with a veil of mystery very 
difficult to penetrate. In some of the other 
towns, on the contrary, the members are said 
to be known. I was conversing yesterday with 
a highly respectable native of Faenza, who as- 

me that there they are for the most part 
well known. The places where this reign of 
terror chiefly prevails are Cesena, Faenza, 
Lugo, Imola (in the Bolognese), places of from 
8,000 to 18,000 inhabitants, and which are awed 
and cowed by (according to their own admis- 
sion) a mere handful of well-organized assas- 
sins, who shrink from no atrocity. I have been 
assured that at Imola, a town of about 10,000 
inhabitants, the removal of 150 persons would 
restore a: 
It is believed that many young men are en- 
by false into ing mem- 
bers of the societies, which they cannot leave, 
when once enrolled, under pain of death. Some 
time ago a series of suicides of young men oc- 
curred, of which it was impossible to trace the 
motives, and it is supposed that these were 
bers of the societies, recently enrolled, and 
who, when required to commit murders, pre- 
ferred death by thei: own hands. Had they re- 
fused obedience to the laws of the association 
they themselves would have been assassinated. 
It is scarcely possible to credit such a state of 
things at the present day. I am well aware that 
the preceding details smack of the Middle 
Ages, but you need not, on that account, 
scruple to accept them as true. Anybody who 
chooses to visit the province of Ravenna may 
hear what I have heard from the most respect- 
able and trustworthy persons. 

There is an air of mingled gloom and mys- 
tery about the city of Ravenna itself in perfect 
keeping with the lition and cir 
of the place, Standing on the Piazza Maggiore, 
surrounded by the Prefecture, the Town Hall, 
the Custom House and the principal cafe, it is 
difficult to believe oneself in the heart of a city 
once so famous, and of which the population, 
including the suburbs and a small surrounding 
district, is still nearly 40,000. There is none of 
the life generally visible in the central square 
of anil provincial capital, no chattering 

ups or rows of stalls or stand of hackney 
carriages. Indeed, it is rare that a vehicle 
passes across its sun-baked pavement. You 
may walk for half an hour through the streets 
of R without auything on wheels 
beyond a couple of donkey-carts, and per- 
ehance, although -rarely, ap old-fashioned car- 
riage with a pair of heavy horses, and a coach- 
man and footman in colored clothes upon the 
box, conveying some faded remnant of Ravenna 
aristocracy. The dark curtains that protect 
the front of the cafe from the sun are occasion- 
ally drawn aside for the egress of men who 
walk up and down the Piazza, conversing in 
low tones and with little animation. One fan- 
cies they look cautiously about them, to ob- 
serve who draws near or may overhear their 
words. Doubtless this is only fancy, but the 
atmosphere of Ravenna, and all that one there 
hears about assassinations, insecurity, secret 
societies, the International and the Red Repub- 
lic, soon begin to exercise an extraordinary in- 
fluence on the imagination. 

The Municipality is deeply in debt, and there 
seems small prospect of getting out of its diffi- 
culties. Proprietors, who often must let at a 
low rent or not at all, complain bitterly of the 
house-tax, a very heavy percentage on the esti- 
ma annual value of the tenement, levied 
whether it be occupied or not. Walking about 
the town I entered the courts of several 

. For the most part there was no por- 
ter at the gate, and little appearance of life 
within. The door stood ajar; broken statues 
occupied the niches; the dust lay thick upon 
the cracked glass of the old-fashioned lamp that 
hung in the entrance. Wild flowers waved un- 
molested in the sunshine on the summit of the 
inner walls ; an elderly rabbit of quaint aspect 
hopped sedately across the court, sat upon his 
haunches, and gazed at the unaccustomed in- 
truder. Most of the rincipal families of the 
place—the Rasponis, Pasolinis, Lovatellis and 
others, whose names have here long been 
household words and may be read on many an 
olé tomb and inscribed. memorial—have aban- 
doned the place, except for a rare occasional 
visit, and have gone where there is more 
chance of progress and greater security for 
life. Others daily follow their example. The 
Province is auealy coy rich—a beautiful and 
glorious country—largely productive of many 
good things, and in driving through it one is 
constantly tempted to think that here, indeed, 
‘all but the spirit of man is divine.” 

Confirmatory evidence of the terrible state of 
the country is given by the London Spectator of 
October 19, as tollows : 

Matters in the South, throughout the old 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, are deplorable. 
The criminal class has there allied itself with a 
population full of agrarian discontents, the jary 
system has utterly broken down, and the lives 
of jan ow gay have become almost un- 
bearable. The way the evil works is this: A 
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dent of the London Daily News, that we 

copy a part of his story, as a practical illustra- 

tion of the life of a curious people who are 

chiefly known through the imaginative writings 

of George Borrow. The Daily News corre- 
spondent says: 

THE CAMP. 


When taking a before-breakfast stroll I came 
casually upon the gipsies’ camp. Its pic- 
turesqueness was unquestionable. The cara- 
vans were ranged under the lee of a still, leafy 
hedge, and near the centre of the little field, ar- 
ranged in the form of a roughly defined square, 
with their doors facing inwards, were the tents. 
Nobody stood by the gate, and I hesitated 
about intruding at what was perhaps an unsea- 
sonable hour. But as I stood leaning on the 
wall dn aged dame called to me to know the 
hour, and having been informed thereof, fol- 
lowed up the conversation by asking whether I 
would not take shelter for a little from the rain. 
I pted the i , and presently found 
myself inside the old dame’s tent. It was no 
mean little bell-tent, where there is not room 
to stand upright, save close to the tent-pole, 
but a roomy habitation, perfectly watertight, 
and extremely comfortable. On high timber 
half-hoops was strained a covering of frieze, 
blanketing and waterproof. The half next to 
the door was the living end of the tent; it was 
laid with sawdust, aud in the centre stood a 
lowing brazier of coals. Further “‘ ben,” and 
aid daitily with clean straw, were the sleeping- 
quarters. The mattresses were neatly rolled 
up, and upon them were folded the brightly- 
striped quilts and coverlets. 

READING FORTUNES. 
The ancient female sipey did ths honors of 
her home with at civility, and then—busi- 
ness getting the better of hospitality—insisted 
on reading my fortune, which of course involved 
on my part the crossing of her palm with sil- 
ver. Neither her revelations nor her yoegnes: 
tications were of a striking character. had 
beenin many lands and would visit many more, 
I would not marry my first love; I many 
friends and had never been anybody’s enem 
but my own—the latter fact being one of whic 
I am mourntully self-conscious. I should have 
many troubles, but everything would come 
right in the end, and so on. She was — 
if 1 only crossed my hand with silver a 
time, to tell me the name of my lady-love ; but 
as under no possible ci t could such 
informatibn be worth half a crown, I declined ; 
and then the old lady proceeded to give me 
some information respecting the tribe. 

THE FAMILY NAMES. 
There were five familiies of them—in all 
thirty souls. The women made and sold bas- 
kets and told fortunes ; the men dealt in horses 
—they had bought a lot of twenty at Ballinasloe 
Fair the other day. They were last from Rhyl, 
where they had abode during the sea-bathin 
season, and had given a ball every week wit 
reat success. The King was out for a walk; 
that was the Queen who was smacking her chil- 
dren in the next tent. Their family names 
were Lee and Young, the latter being the patro- 
nymic of the reigning dynasty. Sn hearing 
this I respectfully ventured to advance a claim 
to cousinship, Among my ancestry was a cer- 
tain noted gipsy freebooter, by name Peter 
Young, who, after breaking every jail and lock- 
up between Inverness and Dundee, eventually 
found himself one fine morning in front of the 
Tolbooth of Aberdeen with a rope round ‘his 
neck, and, owing to circumstances over which 
he had no control, nothing but thin air upon 
which to rest the sole of his foot. The memo- 
ry of this worthy is, it appears, still cherished 
in the great gipsy family of Young, and her 
Majesty received me with distinguished consid- 
eration. 
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“HER MAJESTY.” 
She was not seated on a throne at the moment 
of my introduction, but was striding about her 
tent, larruping her seven children indiscrimi- 
nately with a leathern strap. Smarthy little 
im om were, with long straight black hair. 
- - black eyes that sparkled duski. 

e dul 


ly in 
red glow of the coke fire. The Quen 
herself was an imperious little dame, a trifle 
sluttish in appearance, and rather pronounced 
than dignified in gesture. Numerous as were 
the children, the dogs of the tribe seemed still 
more 80, and there were parrots also, whose 
observations were unfortunately lost on me, as 
they were couched in the ue. 
Just as I was leaving, one of the ult 
danghters of the tribe came into the old lady’s 
tent—a marvel of glowing dusky beauty. 
entered with that — gliding motion we 
see in the women of Eastern nations that are 
used to carry jars poised on their heads, and 
said “Good morning” to the stranger with 
modest, graceful self-possession, 
THE KING. 
In the course of the day I made some inqui- 
ries respecting my gipsy friends. Nobody had 
any evil to say of them. The men were clever 
hands at a ain in ; but, to 
quote my informant, “as honest as the general 
run of herse-dealers.” The whole tribe had 
at church the previous Sunday, and 
behaved with infinite decorum. The police 
had nothing to say against their conduct either 
in or out of camp. 1 was momentarily discour- 
aged by hearing thata sipey king was “ doing 
two months” in Ruthin Jail; but the magis- 





landed proprietor becomes unpopular, as in 


house, the “brigands” either shoot him or 


soms, which when paid do not secure him from 
know the brigands and their haunts, will give 


death for a 


fact, late in the afternoon I met the monarch 
of our tribe in the street of Holywell, on his 
. from — t ee _—_ 
been, it appeared, to invest in a pair ress- 
boots. King Young had on a billycock instead 
of a crown, and for his page there accompanied 
him one of his ann 2 retty boy in a serge 
knickerbocker suit. is Mojesty is a swarthy, 
short-necked, broad-shouldered man, with a 
of legs of the true horse-breaker type. 





‘© en into conversation quite affably, and 
pting my respectful tender of a libation to 
signalize our uaintance and my allegiance ; 
he chose ginger ; and, hosing q that 
reckless beverage, went his way with the part- 
ing salutation, ‘ Thank you for your treat.” 


> 


CHARLES KINGSLEY “‘ TAKEN UP SHORT.” 





THE ENGLISH PEOPLE NOT DECAYING. 
Charles Kingsley, the author, recently at- 
tempted to show that the English people are 
not so healthy or vigorous as they once were, 
and by so doing he awakened a storm of wrath. 
It is clear that there is some vigor yet left in 
the English mind, if the people are to be judged 
by their works, and especially if we may accept 
criticisms of one of the London journals, which 

takes up Mr. Kingsley’s argument and disp 


was the potentate of another tribe. In point of aremere ti 


of the disordered brain. The 
; madman who is the subject of hallucinations 
see sights and hears voices which are unseen 
j and unheard by others, and these sights and 
voices constantly impel him to acts of frenzy. 
In the same way, the mad dog will rush at and 
| aasail imaginary enemies ; and his state further 
| resembles some forms of human derangement 
in the perverted appetite that leads him to tear 
and devour matters wholly unlike his ordinary 
food, and in the insensibility to pain which ren- 
ders him apparently unconsclous of even serious 
bodily injuries. To these conditions are added 
the poisonous character of the saliva, and the 
rapid tendency to death. But the essential and 
primary characteristic is the insanity, and any 
departure from the ordinary temper and char- 
acter of a dog should always be looked upon 
with grave suspicion. Mr. Fleming says : 
“The first perceptible or initial symp of 
rabies in the dog are related to its habits. A 
change is observed in the animal’s aspect, be- 
havior and external characteristics. The habits 
of the creature are and strang 
becomes dull, gloomy and taciturn, seeks to 
isolate itself, and chooses solitude and ob- 
scurity, hiding in out-of-the-way places, or re- 
tiring below chairs or other pieces of furnitare; 
whereas = it may have been lively, good- 
an 














of it in this amusing fashion : 


To use an eloquent phrase of Mr. Kingsley, 
the salutary laws of nature represent ‘“‘ the 
oodwill of God expressed in facts.” And the 


eduction is that we are bound to aim univer- 


sylly at the mens sana in corpore sano. 
“Wherever you have a population generally 
weakly, stunted, scrofulous, you will find in 


them a corresponding type of brain, which can- 
not be trusted to do good work. It may be 
very active, it may be = ky in catching up 
new and grand ideas, and all the more pm | on 
account of its own secret melaise and discon- 
tent, but it will be spasmodic, unstable, byster- 
ical.” We give Mr. Kingsley’s own words, 
which may seem startling and almost fantastic, 
though they are only a variation of the sense 
contained in the Shakespearian allusion to the 
lean and hungry Cassius, in Napoleon’s distrust 
ofathin general, Masses of 4 weakened 
and enfeebled physically can worked upon 
into mischief by those who can excite in them 
“phenomena,” the results “of the sin or the 
ignorance of their forefathers.” 
Mr. Kingsley recognizes in support of his 
views the history of Imperial Rome, of Alexan- 
ia, of a Paris under our own observation. It 
may be literally true that in our manufacturing 
centres there is much of that discouraging de- 
cay in race which we as well as Mr. Kingsley 
=. But who would say, looking at the 
soldiers who figured at the recent Autumn 
M , the majority of them bred and 
born as “common folk of the field,” that our 
population has sunk altogether out of the 
reach of the a paid to us by Ben- 
ite fair or candid of Me Rowe i 
te fair or candid o: 4 ignore 
e circumstance that, if there are p nde. of 
our — leading unhealthy lives, there are 
s who have the leisure to cultivate 
the taste to cultivate athleticism, thou- 
sands whose business, whose i 
them in contact with elements 
that hardiness which Mr. Kingsley sees in our 
old friend the savage. At our public schools, 
in the hunting field, on the moors, in the 
forest, at the rifle butts, at cricket festivals, 
football matches, and the various other divi- 
sions of thy pastime an i in our 
still vital and active love for travel and for 
. wi ma’ + lly A g + 
even into recklessness—is there not something 
for Mr. Kingsley to take account of ? No one 
could speak better of these things than Mr. 
Kingsley himself; but to read his Birmingham 
address we might imagine that hunting was a 
lost art, that shooting or fishing were unpopu- 
lar amusements, that the Alpine Club was ex- 
tinct, and our waters without a yacht sail, or 
our coast docks without a butterfly fleet hyber- 


nating. 

To be sure, Mr. Kingsley was speaking to a 
special audience; but his words, after a while, 
gorse with a rhetoric which was evidently in- 

nded to attract notice beyond the hall of the 
Midland Institute. But it may be that he will 
follow up his discourse. The sphere of interest 
which he has but glanced into is practicably il- 
limitable. We have social sermons enough, 
but they want that dexterity of thought, that 
vivid, incisive phraseology and modeling which 
the author of ‘‘ Westward Ho” can give to his 
writings or his speeches. Not that he is always 
unexceptionably accurate or felicitous in his il- 
lustrations. There, for instance, is his exam- 
7 of the savage as the representative of hardi- 

ood. You might get a dozen or score of Deal 
boatmen to-morrow, or northern miners, who 
would stand twenty times the work of this typi- 
cal savage, and who would make very short 
dealing with him indeed in a wrestling match 
ora fight. These is a great deal of truth in 
what Mr. Kingsley says, but it is the truth only 
written on one side of ashield. If we were to 
take him as strictly correct, we might indeed 
fall into dismal dolors and dumps upon our 
national decay. But we shall still bear com- 
parison with any nation on the earth in this 
particular of physical health. 
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for developing 











ANOTHER TRADITION SHATTERED. 


NO SUCH THING AS HYDROPHOBIA. 





The men of science are upsetting all our pre- 
conceived notions, and presently, if they do 
not cease their work, all the cherished tradi- 
tions of the world will come toanend. There 
is no longer any William Tell, nor Llewellyn’s 
“faithful hound,” nor a Wandering Jew; and, 
if Mr. Fleming, a new English author who has 
just published in London a book on “Mad 
Dogs,” is to be believed, there is no such thing 
as hydrophobia. 

Mr. Fleming says the mad dog has no fear of 
water and suffers no convulsions irom its ap- 
proach. In some forms of rabies, in which pa- 
ralysis ofthe muscles of the lower jaw has de- 
stroyed the power to lap, the poor creatures 
will plunge the muzzle up to the eyes into wa- 
ter in vain endeavors to drink; and, m any 
case, the behavior of a dog with reference to 
water seems to furnish no criterion whatever of 
its state, As described by Mr. Fleming, the 
disease is a veritable canine insanity, kindred 
in its manifestations to those forms of human 
insanity which are attended by what are techni- 
cally called hallucinations—that is to say, by a 





trate who committed him assured me that he 


But in its retirement it 
cannot rest; itis uneasy and igety, and be- 
trays an unmistakable state oi ise ; no 
sooner has it lain kown and gathered itself to- 
gether in the usual fashion of a dog reposing 
than all at once it jumps up in an agita’ 
manner, walks hither and thither several 
times, again lies down assumes a sleeping 
attitude, but has only maintained it for a few 
minutes when it is once more moving about, 
‘seeking rest and fiading none.’ 

“Not unfrequently there are a few moments 
when the creature appears more lively than 
usual, and displays an extraordinary amount of 
affection. Sometimes in pet dogs there is 
evinced a disposition to ye up small ob- 
jects, such as straws, thread, bits of wood, etc. 
which are industriously picked up and carried 
away. A tendency to lick anything cold, as 
iron, stones, etc., is also observed in many in- 
stances ; even the cold nose of another dog will 
be favored with this mark of attention ; and it 
is not uncommon to observe an inclina- 
tion to lick other animals. The symp- 
toms gradually become more marked, 
the restlessness and agitation increase, 
and with this restlessness there is manifested a 
curious group of symptoms due to some defect 
or aberration in mind, vision, hearing or feel- 
ing, which causes the animal to indulge in 
strange movements, as if it were affected by 
some imaginary influence, or ny to halluc- 
inations. Its brain is in a morbid condition, 
and its mind evidently haunted by phantoms 
and horrid fancies. When not excited by an 
external cause, and its movements are observe 
in silence, the poor creature will remain for a 
brief period perfectly still and attentive, as it 





g, or @ move- 
ments of some creature on the wall; then sud- 
denly it will dart forward and bite at the vacant 


air, as if it were pursuing some annoying ob- 
ject, or as if it tried in vain to seize a fly. At 
another time it throws itself yelling and furious 
against the wall, as if it tening 
noises on the other side, or as if enemies were 
before it and it must chase and injure them. 
But though apparently so ready and so determ- 
ined to employ its teeth against its imaginary 
foes * * * the unfortunate beast is still 
docile and submissive. To rouse it out of its 
— frenzy it is only necessary that it should 
ear its master’s voice ing it by name ; 
then the hideous phantom vanishes at once, 
and the dog runs to receive the caress it loves 
8o well, with all its old expression of attachment 
and regard.” 
> 
HINTS TO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
The Connecticut School Journal gives some 
useful hints to teachers in the following in- 
cisive paragraphs : 
It is of no ttle importance that the meetings 
of our State Teachers’ Association should be 
made eminently interesting and profitable to 
the great body of teachers. Where now there 
is too generally a simple willingness to be pres- 
ent and listen, and go away, connected with the 
great band of State teachers only in an un- 
official, general way, and influenced by it to a 
very indefinite extent, there may be a more ac- 
tive co-operation, an enthusiastic intermingling 
of views and experiences, of hopes and fears, of 
plans and policies, and a definite official em- 
bodi t in the iation of those who feel 
the need of joining hand closely to hand in the 
struggle against ignorance and all its mongrel 
train of disorganizers. Where now there are 
the many willing to have the few step forward 
to talk and to act in the meeting, and to as- 
sume the > which involves the very 
slight financial burdens of the association, 
there should be, and probably, by right man- 
agement, may be, a more general stepping to 
the front, and a more general —— of 
the duty of becoming at once a member of 
this icfluential Yet more, where pow 
there is only an honorable respect entertained 
by teachers for their association, there may 
spring up such a kindly feeling of attachment 
as may ost be called love. 
The importance of a thorough, whole-souled 
fellowship between our teachers would be a 
noble nn timely subject. If handled by some 
one — is —y of the F ay of ———. it 
t prepare the way for s results. 
Then, Trengemente by which a large number 
of teachers, a rward iscriminately 
from the ranks, could be induced to take some 
part—some “e simple, yet decided part, if 
necessary—in the exercises, would much in- 
crease the interest ; simply going as listeners, 
year after year, is far less inspiring than 
as ers in the di i Probably 
special 





ts largel ~~ ™ ade 
requests ely and earnestly m to 
various individuals who otherwise would be 
silent, might be effective in bringing them ‘for- 
ward, to the insuring of a permanent interest 
on their part and the part of their friends. 
There are many sensible persons who are just 
modest and retiring enough to keep silent; but 
whom a little hint, that their words and 
equpethien would be welcome, would develop 
at once. 

But what is needed more, perhi than any- 
thing else, is to cultivate more thoroughly the 
“personnel” of the association, to develop a 
rousing esprit de corps. Much of its most 
noble influence will be lost, if its meetings are 
consid occasions for a few chosen some- 
bodies to address a mass of nobodies. Every 
teacher must be considered sumebody, and be 





belief in the existence of objects of sense which 


made to feel that he issuch. It must not be a 


case of the few, acting from above, upon the 
many, =< & — one — aaiees leve} 
sym of work, sympathy of en 
sympathy of trials, acting aud re-actin, = 
each other. be, not simply for. 
Podiension, bet ¢ aetoal cotumlngiing of on" 
es, but a mutual co! D of 8 
pathies, « contact between the souls of _ 
ow-workers in this busy field. There 
be a general desire on the of teachers to 
make the acquaintance of their fellow-laborers, 
Much of the inspiration of personal magnetism 
might thus be gained, even new Views of 
action suggested ; for the very same principles 


of action take on different phases as applied by 
different persons of strong original bent. 
dnchniitientttbngpeienmmataions 
MACAULAY AND MACKINTOSH AS COy. 
VERSATIONISTS. 


The writer of the pleasant scries of articles 
on ‘* Great Authors as Conversationists,” in the 
American Bibliopolist, says of the historians 
Macaulay and Mackintosh : 

Alike in some respects, and yet vastly differ. 
ent.in most, were the conversational talents of 
the two great historians, Macaulay and Mackin. 
-tosh. They were alike in that they both had 
memories so retentive that they never failed 
them ; they were alike in the extent and variety 
of their knowledge. Though as varied and ex. 
tensive as Mackintosh’s, Macaulay's knowledge 
was probably less deep. But he possessed go 
much fancy and so powerful an imagination 
that he could always make a more brilliant, 
though a less lasting, display than his great 
rival. Macaulay, in conversation, especially 
when thoroughly warmed up, often became the 
labored orator. Mackin on the contrary, 
was at all times the calm, able, brilliant and in. 
structive talker. Great, indeed, must have 
been the charms of his conversation, for ali 
who ever enjoyed the pleasure of his society 
refer to it as something truly delightful. Sir 
Archibald Alison has well said that all that 
Mackintosh wanted to give him colloquial fame 
equal to the colloquial fame of Joh , Wasa 
biographer equal to the immortal Boswell ; and 
Sidney Smith once remarked that ‘ the conver. 
sation of Sir James, until he was broken down 
by old age and illness, was more brilliant and 
instructive than that of any human being [ 
ever had the good fortune to be acquainted 
with.” But Mackintosh won his position asa 
conversationist by laborious efforts and at great 
cost; he cultivated conversation as a profes- 
sion, just as other men cultivate politics, litera- 
ture, or art. Indeed there was a great deal of 
truth in the observation of Rogers, that Mack- 
intosh had sacrificed himself to conversation, 


—_—____ +—______ 


THE COMMISSIONERSHIP OF EDUCATION 
IN JAPAN. 


The Connecticvt School Journal makes the 
following statement concerning the new educa- 
tional movement in Japan : 

“ Secretary Northrop cannot but feel some- 
what annoyed at the false position in which he 
is placed before the public by the newspapers, 
in respect to the Commissionership of Educa- 
tion in Japan. He has not yet “ formally ac- 
cepted” any invitation to go to Japan as Com- 
missioner of Education, though it is still, as 
much as ever, his intention to go. Shortly 
after his return from Europe, Mr. Northrop re- 
ceived through Minister Mori, at Washington, 
a proposition in writing that he should become 
the head of a Department of Public Instruction 
in the Japanese Empire. He consented to 
entertain this proposition, and the understand- 
ing has all along been that his attitude in this 
matter was simply one of readiness to accept, 
when the fall time for inaugurating the work to 
which he has been called shall havé come. To 
insure success in this work there must be 
preparation for it in Japan. It was thought 
that this preparation could be best made by 
circulating throughout the Japanese Empire 
the paper on ‘The American System of Public 
Instruction,’ which has been —— in so many 
of our newspapers lately, Mr. Mori’s book on 
‘ Life and Progress in America,’ and other docu- 
ments of like tenor. In accordance with Mr. 
Northrop’s desire, no binding contract has yet 
been made, as it is his wish that the Japanese 
Goverument should feel perfectly free to select 
some other man for this great work, should 
they find, either in this country or Europe, one 
who should seem to them better fitted than 
himself for it. His desire is more that Japan 
should secure the right man than that he 
should succeed in gg | his own personal 
interests by attaining a high position in that 
country.” , 








——————— 


AN AMUSING LETTER FROM ROSSINL 


M. de Mirandel has just published in Paris 
an exceedingly curious letter, written by Ros- 
sini in reply to a young artist who consulted 
him as to the best manner of composing an 
overture. It is as follows: 

1st recipe. Wait tili the evening before the 
first performance. Nothing excites inspiration 
like necessity ; the presence of a copyist wait- 
ing for your work, and the view of a manager 
in despair, tearing out his hair by handfuls. 
In Italy in my time all the managers were 
bald at tharty. 2d. I composed the overture 
to “Othello” in a small room in the Barbaja 
Palace, where the baldest and most ferocious of 
managers had shut me up by force with 
nothing but a dish of maccaroni, and the threat 
that I should not leave the place alive till I had 
written the last note. 3d. I wrote the overture 
to “Gazza Ladra” on the day of the first per- 
formance in the upper loft of the La Scala, 
where I had been confined by the manager, 
under the guard of four scene-shiftere, who 
had orders to throw my text out of the win- 
dow, bit by bit, to copyists, who were waiting 
below to transcribe it. In default of music I 
was to be thrown out myself. 4th. For “ Bar- 
biére” I did better. I composed no overture, 
but tacked on one intended for a very serious 
work, called “Elisabetta.” The public were 
delighted. 5th. I composed the overture to 
*Count Ory” when angling, with my feet in 
the water, and when in the company of M. 
Aguado, who was talking Spavish finance all 
the time. 6th. Thatof ‘Guillaume Teli” was 
written under somewhat similar conditions. 
7th. I did not compose any overture for 
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The Bell of Merit. 
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MMAR SCHOOL No. 3—Primary Depestnent— 
= wood Carpenter, John A. Croker, James 
razee, Annie Hecker. Clara Young, 
Mary Houliston. Grade 2, 
Storms, —_ rome, 
arama Wallace Grade 3, William Fox, Andrew Fiet- 
cher, Charles Wendell, William Heasley, Samuel Houl- 
jstou, Robert Horton, Jennie Priestly, Cooney, 
Melvina Meyers. 


MMAR SCHOOL No. yy A Department— 
ant Aunie Tiuken, 297 Mott st mily Wackena- 
1. 4A aldridge # st; as 
He rrows, 78 Spring 

Rate Collins, 14 Crosby 

3. Jane 

316 Mott st; Rosetta cing vty Houston . 
195 Mulberry st; Willie Murphy, 


Ulysses 
a) 


lottst; Mary O'Brien, . 
Edward Dawson, l4 Marion st; Hash eGuire, 
29) Blizabeth st ; Ksther oe, 17i Mulberry st; 
Margaret Mangan, 285 Mott s' 


Stern, 
being fur _ | Jose Moore, 259 6th ave; arthur 
through %he vine oficial character Seek | eer lass 2, tent at 9a whad at. 
the list makes it to ae EB ae iny and | | 1, Charles Sulzer, 177 7th ave. 


| Sth a 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. li— sinks Department— | 


Class 1. Alan. D. Kenyon, 456 3d a Patrick Pickens, 
Mi e@ 2th et; ry Jackson, Swe Sth st; Si 
Wright. 215 © 23d si 
ag re Claas 3 
Laurence Newport, 245 te ~~ st, 
rick Black, Sve 6ist st. Class 5, Ja toren, 3246 
Rist. C 87, Charles R. McElwain, : 29 e Wth st. 
Class 8, Patrick Loughran, 220 e 24th st. Class 9, 
Ewil Sandmeyer, 162 e 25th st. Class 10, Samuel Mec- 
Gerity, 210 e 28th st; William Rogers, 320 © 
Class 11. George Beaten, 220 e 33d st. Claes 12, Her- 
man Gebart, 436 . 


EVENING SCHOOL No, %4—Female Department— 
Class A, Kate Leary, Mary Pruen, Annie Ha: au. Mary 
y.' Class B, Eliza Maxwell. Theresa McKiernan, 

Mary oe Ryan, Mary Cassidy, Catharine Duffy. 
Claas C, Mary Ann Conners, Kate Dolan, Julia Hager- 
ty. Dastte Hil, Class D, Margaret Bedecker, Lizzie 
Cleary, Annie pd —? Dilton. Kate Fallou, Mary 
FP. Horaby. Lizzie Jo te Keliher. Mary A. amy 
Mary K. Nolan, Asem ‘peneee, Jutia Sulivan. Class 
Julia Ann Ryan, Fannie weastein. Kate Kelly, Macy 
Sullivan, Mary Aun Bowen. Class F, Louisa diarke, 
Billen Hawkius, Sarah Welsh, Kate Corchoran. Class 
G. Juliakoman, Rachel Lester, Kate Fiunety, Mary 
Gannan, Rachel Healy, Bridget Galiagher, Hannah 
Gilmartin, Margaret Weldon ) 

A Keany, Annie Shea. Class H, Pauliue . ozenthal, 
Mary J. Shaw, Margaret Sheridan, Catherine Slattery. 
Clas 1, Ellen MeHuzh, Margaret Sullivau. Class J, 
Mary Couners, ary A Kavio, Mary Keating. Mary 
Harrington, Hester Elis. Adult’ Class, Margaret Cun- 
uiagbaw, Norah Hogan. 


Robert N. Kenyon, 450 3d 


Mey go SCHOOL No, 22—Female Departmen 
Class 1, aret 4. Sutuiffe, 349 Jd st. Clase 2. be 
Bender, mea st. Clase 3, Minnie Miller, 133 © made ng 


st. Class 4, Ida Work, 295 a st. 3 5, Alice 
Keviile, Se9'e Houston st. Ciass6, Aunie Bahr, 105 4th 
st. Class 7, Maggie insmuth, 12 Willet st. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 26—Primary Department— 
Class A, William Girvia, 473 7th ave; John Horace, 258 


w Sth st; Peter Conboy, 357 w 35th st. OU 08. 
Richter, 244 w 32d st; Kie one Reis, 630 6th ave. "Claas 
(, \rthur bodman, ‘660 6 ave; Wm. © lM w 


thst. Class D. Wm, ilen, 143 w 28th st; Chas. Berg, 
3) 7th ave; Bustace Reubl, 391 7th ave. ‘Class KB, we. 

French, 44 w 39th st; deving Laugbiin, 231 w Sed st. 

Class F. Freddie Grabam. w 34d st; Alphonse Son- 
guere, 113 w 33d st. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 28—Male Department— 
Class A, John Herr, 528 8th av. Class B, Albert D, 
Edson, 348 w 40ta st. Class © Heary F. stureke, ai 
wéist st. Class D, Daniel Dougherty, 435 w 4¥9tu ot. 
Class KE, James Brady, 424 w 40th st. Class F, seney 
Ackerman, 305 w 39th'st. Class G, Wiliam Smith, 508 
%b av; Kdward Wagner, 63d st, near Broadway. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3i—Male Departmens— 
Class 1, Louis Kohiman, 77 Montgomery st; Kichard 





tT. Galway, 220 Monroe st; Andrew J. Harty, 339 
Cherry st; oS Cee Bohuet, 2u0 Monroe st; Cor- 
nelius 360 ¢ eg t; John E. bitzsimmons, 70 
Market st ; 7 een t, oi ater st; Patrick J. 
Mahouey, 384 Cherry st; * patrick M. Tiernay, @2 Rut- 
o st; Michael Dow 38 Hamilton st; Francis 


iregg, 006 Water st; Charies H. Tonak, 333 ( Jherry st. 
con, Joho Fitspatriex, 5 Hester st; ‘overt Mcuill, 
0 Henry st; John Hartaedy, 355 Uherry st. Clase 3, 
John U' Neil, 614 Water et; Henry Winkiesett, “as 
Clinten 6t; ‘rhomas ( Javanagh, 472 Peari st. Chass 4, 
William Whitford, 410 Cherry st; J 
Cherry st; 4 Moran, 406 Uherry st 
Peter McDermott, 62 Gouverneur et; Conrad Gagel, 30 
Gouverneur st; George McPherson, 49 Gouver- 
neur st. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 32—Primary Department— 
Class A, Kate Beacome, 469 w 39th st ; Clemeut smith, 
427 tth ave. Class B, Carrie Boss, all w 35th et; Ai- 
bert Kresper, 494 10th ave. Class ©, Harriet Koberge, 
pt he st; Charles Mead, 5v) lvth ave. Ciass vy, 

Anuie Sohus, 478 w Mth st; Joseph Mark, 547 Yth ave; 
Magyie Milligan, 348 w 35th st; Charles Wion, 497 7th 
ave; John senn, 412 w 38th st. Class E, Mary O'Neit, 
4 9th ave ; —— Jerks, 445 8th ave; Mary Bower, 
#1 wsudec; A opty mann, 204 204 w 33d st. Class F, 
Blis Armetrong, Bt; | Genazenbach 416 
WSthet; Hatwe 243 w 37th st; James Solz- 
bacher, 240 w 36th st. 

GRAMMAR SUHOOL No, 33—Female Department— 
Lizzie Thorpe, Hattie Saunders, Lizzie Lioyd, Katie 
Coffee, Emma Deyo, Elia Galvin, E ‘Hattie 
luness, Ada Herriot, Elia Harden! ha Zubrod, 
Theresa Wilson, Jessie Finch, Emr te Doa- 
natin, Mary Sullivan, Maggic McCann. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 37—Male 
|, Samael M. Mainthon, 215 e 7th #t. Class 2, 

W. Ernest Merington, 1596 3dave. Class 3, John Saun- 
ders, 7th st. near 2d ave. Class 4, Griffith Harsh, 
Madison ave and 84th: street. Class 5, Wm. 
bray, 1278 4th ave. Class 6, Daniel O' Niel, 51 © &<th st. 
Class 7, Win Seroton, 1566 3d ave. Class 8, Homer B. 
Sprague, 1523 3d ave. Class 9, Wm. Muhtker, 4th ave. 
bear 87ih et. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3@—Male Department— 
Class |, Cornelius White, 304 Spring st; Heary Meyer, 
& Sullivan et. Class 2, Walter Becker. 51 wiuick 
#. Ciass 3, George Taft, 29 Thompson st. Class 4, 
Wm. Barus, 205 Pruce st. Class 5, Wm. Wileey, 29% 
Renwick st. Clase 6, Alexander McAlister, 16 Clark- 
sonst. Class 7, Earnest Nathan, 195 w Houston st. 
Class 8, Joha Candee. 3 31 Renwick st; Wm. Danie’, 4 
Reuwiex st. 

sommes SCHOOL No, 40—Class A, Joseph Plaut. 
28 49th st; Broest C. Brown, 239 ¢ Sith st; Lionel 
Sutro, 3446 ‘hah st. Class B, Robert A. Willis, 237 « id 
%; Ovcar Koseuberz, 132 © 34th st; Richard “ irth, 241 
e Mth st. Class (, Francis H. Dan: rosch, 220 e 35th st; 
Wu. ¥. Kiernan, 356 e 19th s sti 1 Jenuen G. Browniug, 
Me Vth st. C D, 333 e 22d st; 
George ©. Pips, 841 Lexing’ — oi ote ist Warken- 
bre 435 e 15th st. Claas John Mahe 

‘Theodore bevan, 208 3d ave; George 
tie itth ot” Clase Fe on BE Williams, 357 © 29th st; 
Bugh Flynn, 287 Ave B; George Brown, 600 © 17th st; 
Ps mines Waldron, 429 e 19th st; Charles Laudy, 309 e 

8 






Department— 
R. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 48—Primary Department— 
ie Keegan, 500 8th ave; Aunie ©. Travis, 

14 e 32d st. Class 2, Carrie Finch, 410 #th ave. Class 
3 Mary Cooke, 200 w zith st; Amelia Dreisigacher, 
49 6th ave ; boee Hegelman, 248 w 32d st; Mary 
McCabe, Sui 7th ave; Louisa kiehter, 244 w 2d st; 
Mary Sweckert, 334 7th ave; Pauline Van Canteren, 
20 w 17th st; Fox Amelio, 431 6th ave. , Mary 
Roach, 0 Ith ave; ages, Halm, 173 w 28th st; Lis- 
tie Muldoon, Sw lass 5, Jennie MeDonoug)s 
i 4 Gth ave. Clase 6, Jennie Bates, i60 w Tsa- 
tla L. Brown, 620 6th ave, C\ass 7, ‘Aunte Thor. rs 
3 w Sist st; Mary Bligh, 490 w on st; Bolla Strauss, 
40 6th ave ; ‘Emma Sevly, 432 8th ave. Class 8, Mar- 
(ha Carrick, 434 6th ave ; Hattie Canferd, tte ave, 
“83 9. Emily Champness, 157 w 27th ; Florence 
nyt w 29th st. Cass 10, Jane Robinson, 19 w Sad 
tal Mamic Robinson 45) 6th ave; Heurietia Ge rken, 
6th eve; Louisa Jaxger, 255 w Jlst at ; Mary Burns, 
Eu 7th ave; Aques Flood 230 w 28th st. ¢ lass ll, 
= Hurd, 100 w 20t): st; Theresa Bauer, 215 w 


“Gain 


Cass t AR SCHOOL No. 53—Male Departm 


en 
i, Oscar Mayuicke, % diy 40th st. Class 2, Ch ~~ 
23 © Wth st. Class 3, Fred. Anthes, 1434 2d, 


» Mow- | 


Class 2, Maurice M. Kohuer, 741 | 
Fred- | 


32d st. | 


, Margaret Joyce, Mary | 


ve. Class 4, Charles Sheinnald, 156 e 78th st. Class 5, 
Geo. Dg M413 Mave. Class 6, John A 
ave 
| Rovtees, Tith wtad 3 ee Me ys Jeoeph ps Heimann 
yy SCHOOL No, 55—Primary Department— 
A. Louis Piatti, 351 7th ave, Class B, John Wolf, 
234-w 27th st.; J w tith Cc 


| Lily Renuedye a3 
amin, Mary Slater, | 17th st. 





st q 
White, 42] w 19th 
Class 4, Al- 
Parker, 251 

Class 


erbert Kno: 
230 


w 19th st. 


clRauuan SCHOOL Be. 56— Pri 
x ae: 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 51—Male De ment— | 
Class 1, Howaid P. Landon, 98 127th st. C' 2, Wm. 
Molenaor, 314 @ 124th st. Class 3. Richard W. Freed- 
man, 119 w 125th st ; Wiliam 8. M. Stier, — ave., be- 
tween 129th and i30th ats; Albert A. Switzer, 243 ¢ | 
108th st. Class 4, George “Chevalier te near 4th 

. Class 


ave; Nathanie! Butler, 58 e 128:h st. , Samuel 
P. Todd, 119th st, bet 28 and 3d aves; Thomas B. Pat- 
and 4th aves. Ci R. 


W. White, 2372 4th ave. Class 7, Charles L. Ballard 
176 © 110th st. Class 8. Eugene F. carving, 423 @ 123d 
at; John Harrigan, 2135 ave. Class 9, John 8. Stu- 


» 36 w 128th st. Class 10, William Vig. 144 e 113th 
pone ll, Frank T. Chevalier, 126tb st, bet 4th and 
Dewitt Minor. 2239 3d . 

liam Collins, 110 w 129th st; 


ry 


Class 2. James Corcoran. 116th at and ry ore; William 
wy 2147 2d avenue. Class 3, Mortimer Black, 228 119th 
; Chauncey Hickok. 174 e 114th st; Dennis Ryan, 408 
thith st, Wm. Moeller, 214 li2th st, Clase 4, Max 
Schwerd, 112th st and 4th ave; Porter Fiteh, 509 e 
1i6th st; Freddie Sitts. 3/4 119th st. Ciass 5, Willie | 
Neilson, 111 4th ave. Ciass6, Alfred Black, 223 e 119th | 
st. Girls—Ciass 1, Lizzie Hunt. ns € 113th st; | 
Margerin, 125 ¢ 113th st. osa Belirend, 202 e | 
| 


on st. Class 13, Albert Gleicher, 130 e 118th st; 

Richard Ballard, 176 e 110th et. | 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. St Primary be ment— | 

Boys—Class 1, James Seaman, 114th s' Avenue A. 


106th st; "Mamie Fitzgerald, 3d Loans and 117th st; 
Jennie Hedges, 169 © Lith st; Gertrude Lent, 116 e 
117th st’ Class 4. 4 Hanna, "329 e 115th st; Louisa 
Hotlman, 439 « 118th st. | 
PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 5—Class 1, Emily Dela, 835 
6th st; John Codr, A 
Philopene Kappes. . ey Fahrenkopf. 66 | 
Avenue A; Willie Dixhumer, 296 4th st; Lena Ingle- 
ie’, 2524:h ot; Louisa Esterle. 222 3d st, Class 3,Lewis 
ubes, 218 3d st; Herman Buckisols, 336 8th st; Carrie 
Kekhardt, 603 oth st; May Hardeck, 518 2d st. Claes 4, 
Harry Marks, 28: 4th st; Louis Milier, 337 4th st; 





| Johanna Cohen, 235 Secon st; Lotte Baker 544 3d st 


} 
Class 5, Samuel Rosenthall. 612 Sth st; Philip Steg- | 
mire, 642 Sth st; Lizzie Sattler, 231 4th st; Louisa 
Lander, 221 3d st; Hen Kosten, Avenue C; Phillip | 
Ritter, 649 5th st; Tillie caene. 519 Sth st; Martha 
Fanerback, 42 Avenue B. Class3, John Betranick. 251 
4th st; Otto Ermentvaut, 629 ‘a h st; Mary Wagner, 
274 3d st; Lena Bail, 649 5th st; Anton Masheen, Ave- 
nue B; Peter Minch, 212 3d st; ‘Katie Bredline, 53 Ave- 
nue C; Rosauna Graham, 229 4th s1. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 40—Boys—Class 1, Joseph 
Millerlile, 52d st, near Broadway; Edwia Wolf, 1233 w 





47th st; W oe _Davideon. 120 w Mth st; Charles Beyerle, 
1391 Bro tchell Sviveeter, 121 w 47th st. 
Class 2, = A 39th st, betwern 8th and sth 


aves; Pred. Hanson, 249 w 4istst; Ernest Westal). 800 
6th ave; Jeremian Murphy, 1405 Broadway; Matthew 
o eee, 6 44th st. Cla anata Cronin, 352 w 50th st; 
ward Maber, 117 w 52d st; James Gorman, M41 w 
Girls—Class 1, Amelia Blunt, 264 w 53d st; 
Lizzie Hamiltoa, 709 7th'a' 5 ae Ennis, 882 6th ave; 
Tillie Miller, 926 6th ave. Clase Preda beyerie, 1391 
ruadway; Gertrude Wilbur "32h w j Agnes 
Fagan, 293 w Séth st; Nellie M Donala. ye ve. 
ch 3, Annie Higgins, 137 w Soth at; Lillie Mech, 00 
oth ave; Carrie Stewart, 239 w 49th st. 








FORDHAM. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4—Seni 8 yi 
Class, James A. Graham. Junior ur Caggiomsatery Cc lass, 
Emma De Voe, John Rowell, J Class 
Emma Haviland, Annie Folin. Class 2° Maggie Kerr. 
Ella Lawrence. Class 3, Helen Sealy, Louise Mills. 
Class 4, Charles Cole e Kerr. First Primary 
ioen, Cyrus Barnes, Mary Valentine. — Primary 
Class, Ellen Murray, Louis Stuart. Primary 
Class, Charles Creighton, Kitty Shelly. 
ary Class, Peter Murray, Jennie Whitten. 








Dr. Felix Govraud’s | 
Oriental Cieam or Magical Beattifier. 


This preparation has acquired a reputation which 
uaieetl sought after by ladies coming from or going 
tothe most distant countries, for it has no equal or 
rival in its beautifying qualities. In removing Tan, 
Freckles, Sallowness, Moth, Patches, etc., ite effects 
are almost magical, ' Like all other of Dr. Gouraud’s 
reparations, this has extended itssale until it has | 
come a specialty by ite own merits, and is not the 
creature of mere advertising notoriety. Itis recom- 
mended from one customer to another on actual 
kuowledge of its value and utility. Prepared by 


DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 


48 Bond street (removed from 453 
York), and to be had of all druggists. Establi 


years. 
Dr. Medicatcd 





Broadway, Yew 
hed 31 





Felix Gouraud’s 
Soap 


Cures Pimples , Scaly Eruptions, Salt Rheum, Ring- 
worm, Moth Paic hes, Comedones, Tetter, Flesh worms, 
Seald Heads, Nettle Rash, Sores, Chafed Th 
word, all cuticular disigurements, This soap isa 
speci ity, and must not be confounded with the vari- 
ous lotions and nostrums so extensively advertised for 
the purpose. Gourand’s compouud acts on the biood 
through the hair-like tegumentary tissues, and dis- 

erses instead of repelling all rebellions of tne blood. 
his remedy needs no publication of certificates ; it 
has received the stamp of public approbation the past 
thirty years, without a solitary cowplaiat. Found at 
Dr. Gouraud’s — e Bond street, New York, and 
Druggists. 50 cen ake. 

DR, GOURAUD" 3 “KENOW NED POUDRE SUBTILE 
uproots hair from low foreheads, upper lips or any 
art of the body. At Gouraud’s Depot, 44 Rond street, 

New York, at $1 per bottle, arranted and tested. 

GOUKAUD’S LILY WHITE, for the comple xiou, the 
original, surpassing the imitatino in quality and quan- 
tity, Se. per bex, 48 Bond street, 

Toe beautifying preparations of Dr. Gourand have re- 
ceived the stamp of public approbation the past 31 
years. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 


T. 








Mra. SHAW’S celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE Lotion, 
best in the world, warran to remove FRECKLE 
MOTH PATCHES, Sallowness aud Tan; renders the 
skin aoft, clear and beautifal. Solid by all Druggists, 
price $1. Prepared only by Mrs. Shaw, 541 Siach ave- 
nue, New Yor 


Kendal!’ Spanish “Amibilator. 


The only remedy that wil! per- 
maneotly banish all kinds of ver- 
min, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 
bugs, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 

c., and GUARANTEED to keep 
them out for ONE YEAR AT 





LEAST, or NO PAY, as th ds of testi ials will 
prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, hotels and 
private dwellings. 
REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Parker House, 

St. James Hotel, 

American Hotel, 
evere House, 


St. James Hotel, 
Coleman House, 
Westminster hotel, 
Breveort House, 
Sturtevant House. Tremont House, 
Grand Ceutral Hote C.arendon Hotel. 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREET. 


gE. B. SACKETT & CO. 


| the consequence of overwork. This isa Nervous De- 





Send for circular, 


CHAS, LA COUR 4 CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 


We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell caper 
than elsewhere in the city. 
Ladies Hairdressing done in ll the latest styles. 


| RICHARD C. BEAMISH, Attorney and 
Counselor and Notary Public, —9 | Court. 


| Chambers, New Court-house. 470 Second 
The Highest Cash Price Paid 


FOR 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 


|OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETL. 
J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


PATENT MANIFOLD PAPER, 





TWO TO TWENTY COPIES 


WRITTEN SIMULTANEOUSLY 
AND 


DISTINCTLY. 


This paper isa 


|GREAT LABOR SAVING IMPROVE. 


MENT, 


| AND INVALUABLE TO MERCHANTS, LAWYERS, 


WRITERS FOR THE PRESS, ke. 


Sold by 
NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 


119 Nassan street, Reom 1. 


Wenuting | 
PANIUNRAGNERS 
ARMS STINMASINY 


To Teachers and Students. 


Nervous Debility. Thousands suffer from it A 
weak, nervous, exhausted feeling, nu energy, anima- 
tion or vigor, low spirits,confused head,weak memory, 





bility, and it finds a sovereign remedy in Humphrey's 
peamqnpetae 0 See No. Twenty-eight, Thousands 

havo bee by these simple sugar pills. ky 
tone up the | system, arrest the discharges, dispe) the 
gloom and mental noo = rejuvenate the ays- 
tem. Price $5 for yey five boxes anda $2 
vial of powder, which is ton portant in all old iong- 
standing cases, or ¢! per single box. Sold by al! first 
class druggists and sent to any address on rece! 4 ? 


the R ce. Hi 
OPATHIC 


Address HUMPHREY'S SPKCIFIC 
MEDICINE CO., 562 Broadway, N. Y. 











ADVERTISE 


%> SEE 
THE 
S$ A 
— BY MAIL 26 CENTS —. 











SFisERS 





Dress ‘Trimmings 


IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER. 
The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades, 
perfectly matched. 
FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. 
SHAWLS AND PARASOLS. 
Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices, at the 
FACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 


811 BROADWAY, BETWEEN lira ayp \2rn STREETS. 


I= PRINTING.—EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 
and job printing executed in the best “ee at the | 
office of the 





New Youk Scuoon Jownnan, 119 and 121 | 
Nassau street. hspecial attention paid to the priatiuz 
of procrammes. circulars, catalogues, bidheads, letter | 
and note heeds, raids, pamphlets. bandbills, posters, 
or anything else in the printing line that :nay be re- 
quired by School officers. teachers and scholars. Atl 
work executed with promptuest and at the lowest | 
terms 


The 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
INSTRUCTION FREE. 





Weed “Family Favorite ” 
SEWING MACHINE 


LOCK ‘STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. 
cutes Stitching, Hem 
ing, Quilting, jraiding, 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Pi 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew 
ing at the same time. 


Exe 
Fell- 








SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement, 





MEDICAL, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Drs DEM ONICR 


y LITTLE'S >.) 


em A Most 


( RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
| CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA, 


(IN PACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Syaup Pectora. are, a soothing and rontrotiing 
ifimence over any cough, promoting 
tilaying the dry tickling sation in the throat, 
reating @ he althy secret ic or expectoration, 
nere 
f coughing, inv 
uring the congh, and bequeathing to posterity 
one of its greatest biessings—sound lunges; 
thereby insuring immunity from Consumption 





sleep, 










System 














% yr e REGULATOR, 
For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hepeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chilis and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Flatulency 
and Acidity with sour Belchings 
of Wind & Gas frem the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 

Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 


Dispensary, 249 Grand St,, New York. 


Bold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
im town or city. 


Every Family Should Have in the House 


DR. WOOD'S 


LUNG BALSAM 


The Great Botanic Remedy for the Cure of 
Consumption, Colds and Coughs, 
Croup, Hooping Cough, Asthma, 
Diphtheria, Bieeding from the Lungs, 
and all other Diseases of the 
Bronchial & Pulmonary Organs. 

Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary,242 Grand St.,New York. 
Sold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in every town aud city in the United States. 
Tensei S 
Mrs. Miller’s Emporium of Fashions 

and Showrooms, 
Opposite A, T. Stewart's, TT? Broadway, N. Y. 

MRS, MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 
and dreas nakers, that she has the most reliable and 
choice selection of Fashionable Imported Trimmed 
and Plain Patterns in toe country, exactiy aad accu 
rately cut, warranted to fit perfect. Maay years of 


| oaperies rience enables me to defy competition. 
Dress.uaking iu all ite breaches. 





SF Fe et 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESTABROOKE, | 


NON-REVERSED 


PERROTYPES 


31 UNION SQUARE, 
N,. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Noiseless 


| and beauty of 


| apply at prince ipa al office 
BLt 





! 


SEWING 


“BLEES” | 


MACHINES, 


YOU13E-79004 







FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 


Challener the world in perfection of work, strengt® 

iteh, durability of construction aa 

rapidity of motion 
Call and examine, 








avd for agencies and cireulag 
ES SEWING MACHINE CO, 
» 623 Broadway, New York, 


—x- 


“VICTOR” 
2 


setting needle. 


The only Lock-stiteh Machine that has 


The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 


UNRIVALED FOR EITHER FAMILY OR MANUPA 
TURING PURPOSES 


OFFICE, 862 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth 8t 
Agente wanted. 


MANHATTAN 


(mproved Silent Family Sewing Machine, 





Best known fora! crates of Family Work and Em* 
broidering. 645 Broadwey. New VY ork. 
591 Falten street, Breok! 


E. J. ANNIN, 
Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 


140 FULTON STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY, 
(Established 1847.) NEW YORE 
Silk, Bunting and Muslin Flags. staffs Kacles, Speara, 
Balls, Poles, ete., ete.. always on band 


lye. 





SCHOOL BELLS, 


THE MENFELY BELL 
FOUNDERY. 
Estab!/sbed in 1826 

FRatta for Churches, Acade. 
re mica, Factories. ot, of 
which mor en made at 
has establis iment then at all the 
Other fouuderies in the eouate 
combined. All bells warrant 
Ant lustrated catalogue seat free 
upon application to 

BA. & G, ®. _MENREELY, 

est Troy, ¥. ¥. 


ot 









8 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








A STORY OF TWO WAGERS. 

A good story is told of a couple of wagers in 
which Daniel Webster, Tazewell and General 
Jackson's secretary for the navy were concerned, 
and of which the last named was the victim. 
The three were walking together on the north 
bank of the Potomac, and while Webster lin- 
gered alittle in the rear, Tazewell offered to 
bet Branch a ten-dollar hat that he could prove 
him to be on the other side of theriver. “Done,” 
said Branch. ‘ Well,” said Tazewell, pointing 
to the opposite shore, “Isn’t that one side of 
the river?” “Yes.” ‘Well, isn’t this the 
other side?” “Yes.” ‘Then, as you are here, 
are you not on the other side?” ‘“ Why I de- 
clare,” said the victim, “so it is! but here 
comes Webster, I’ll win back my bet from him.” 
As Daniel came up, Branch saluted him with, 
** Webster, I'll bet you a ten-dollar hat that I can 
prove that you are on the other side of the river.” 
“Done.” “Well, isn’t this one side?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
“ Well, isn’t that the other side?” “Yes, but I 
am not on that side.” Branch had to pay for 
two hats, and learned it was possible to bet both 
bes and win upon neither. Losing a bet may 

profitable transaction too. When a 
ve il-chalker offered to chalk Warren's Black- 
ing on every wall round London for fifty —_ 
the blacking-maker exclaimed, “ Ili bet you 
two hun pounds to one that it cannot be 
done in a month.” Warren lost the bet, but 
got the best and cheapest advertisement ne 
ever hi 








INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN RUSSIA. 


The remarkable progress of Russia in art, lit- 
erature, science, ce and imdustry has 

tracted the attention of the world for the past 
ten years. Her mechanical and metallurgical 
interests are almost daily developing, and new 
means of utilizing her great resources are con- 
stantly coming into existence. A correspon- 
dent of the Brussels Chronique de U' Industrie 
speaks of a gigantic estabiishment recently 
founded near the city of Koiom, which rivals in 
magnitude the finest workshops of England or 
Belgium. It has been in operation but five 
years, and is at present engaged in the manu- 
facture of iron bridges and rauiroad freight cars, 


though recently locomotives and passenger 
coaches have also been produced. At times 
during the year just past, the works employed 
4,000 hands, at wages of from one rouble (78 
cents) and one rouble and a half for ordinary 
operatives to three roubles for foremen. Tue 
fuel used is Torbane mineral, the anthracite of 
the country, and coke ; the biasting and melting 
apparatus was obtained from England. Since 
its foundation 1t has completed 3,000 cars ; and 
since it has begun the mauufacture, 79 locomo- 
tives have left its a. 











FELTER’ s ARITHMETICS, 
COMPLETE COURSE. 

Felter’s Primary, Mental and Written 
Exercises, 

Intermediate Arithmetic, Mental and 
Written Exercises. 

Felter's New Practica’, 
Written Exercises. 


Mental and 


COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PBILOSOPRY 


WILLIAMS & SOUTHERLAND’S 
COPY-BOOKS, 


(Formerly Williams & Packard's.) 


¥" Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars in 
regard to all of our Schoo! Text-Books, Teachers’ Ret- 
rary Books and Selected Mieveilaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had on app!‘cation. 


Correspondence of teachers and persona) visi 
tation is appeationty welcome to us always and is 
most cordialiy inv 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
654 BROADWAY, New York — 








N. W. Silicate Co., 


FULTON rh COR. CHURCH 
ST. 


These Biates used everywhere. 
Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Education ana others, 
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SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 
COMPRISES 
1. PRIMARY TRACING SERIES, Nos. I. and I1.—$1.00 


r dozen. 
2 onkMiatan SERI®S, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 81.80 


31 intERMEDIATE SERIES, A, 2 , C—$1.80 
4. EVENING SCHOOL SERIES, W, X, ¥ a 


r doze 

5 rekcuEns "8 GUIDE—25 centa each. 
6 EXTRA FINE PENS—No. i, Raven; No, 2, Quill 

No. 3, Palcon— $1.00 per gross. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 
1 amare Aye eee ENTRY AND BUSINESS 
A 

2. BLARKG hp BO. SINGLE OR DOUBLE ENTRY, 
3. CHART On t TRER OF BUSINESS— $1.50, 

HH, W. ELLSWORTH & CO., 

756 BROADWAY, N. Y., Publishers. 


vr dozen. 
Z—$1.80 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 


Assets, - = -+ = $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - - - $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Div.dends. 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN 


ANDREW W. GILL.......ceeceeeereeeeceeneees President 
EVERETT CLAPP......--+e0eeeerererees Vice President 
LUCIUS McADAM... Secretary and Actuary 





HENRY C. CLENCH .. --- Assistant Secretary 





AMUSEMENTS 


Wwooo's MUSEUM, 
Corner of Broadway and Thirtieth street, 
THE GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 
CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
MUSEUM DEPARTMENT 
Open from 8 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


TWO PERFORMANCES IN THE LECTURE-ROOM 

DAILY AT 2 AND 8 P. M. 
Chaste and ptionabl i 
MATINEE AT 2 P. M, 





its given. 





EVENING AT 8 O'CLOCK. 
Admission, 30 cents. 
Liberal arrangements made with schools and 
societies 





T. BARNUM’S GREAT SHOW (LATE HIPPO- 
° a 
theatron, East Fourteenth street, near Broadway.) 


ELEGANTLY RECONSTRUCTED AND ENLARGED, 
will open Monday Evening, Nov. Il, at 7 o'clock, and 
eas day afterwards | ok. ll A m. to 10 P. m. 

Seger Perf and 8 o’ ook. 
HE GREATEST 8 SHOW on EARTH 


P. T. BARNUM’S COLOSSAL TRAVELING MUSEUM, 
MENAGERIE, CARAVAN, ZOOLOGIC. < GAR- 


PPODROME, AN 
TELLOS. CHASTE. REFINED 
AND SUPERB CIRCUS. 


ONE TICKET ADMITS TO ALL. 
h 0 parallel on 


05 

earth in the extent, ’ Uniquene: ess and warily of its at- 
tractions. More than a miilion dollars have been ex- 
pended in this last crowning effort of the proprietor, 
who, with 40 years’ experience asa manager and this 
lavish outiay of money, has made it the ane ones 

marvelous combiaatior of instruction an 
ment ever witnessed. It is attended and approved by 
the most refined classes, and the Reverend Clergy of 
all denominations. Families, ladies and others, who 
can conveniently attend the day exbibitions, will find 

them less crowded than those of the evemng. 
jon to the whole, including sont in the balco- 








DR. B. F. ATWOOD’S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR a En iy AND DRESSING OF 


It arrests the falling out of the Hair immediately. 
It cures Headache, Neuralgic Pains and Wakefuiness. 
As a Toilet Dressing it is une ao 

The followin, = ificate is 

Assistant —_ to the Board of “Health : 

‘B. F, At weed, D.—Sir: I have analyzed 
“Gilead Balm,” ae found it to be a strictly ve; sole 
— and free from any Ur your, or injurious 

Respectfu' y youre, 
Enpemany, Ph. D. 
Price, $1. Sold by on druggists. 





Jones’ Stationery Bazaar, 


No. 152 SIXTH AVENUE. Established 1843, 

Depot for Fancy and Initial Stationery. Visiting 
Cards engraved in the most fashionable style. Book 
Binding neatly executed. 

tine assortinent ot Gold Pens and Holders. 

Monograms engrave ed in the most artistic manner. 

Something Handker- 
chiefs, napkins, ete., stamped with crest. coat of arms, 
monogram or initial. Boxes of initial nove from 20c. up. 


MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufactnrer and Dealer in 


MESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS 
oe OULDER roy BANDAGES, SUPPORTERS 
AND CHEST EXPA NDERS, 
No, 1286 BROADW AY, bet. 33d and ‘Mth sts., and 
233 SIXTH AV., between 15th and léth sts, New York. 
Silk, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Corsets made to order 
at short notice. AL cats pass the door. 


DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 





MESS Ze 8. Ry 3 ARLUING, 
Sixth Avenue, 
Bet tween ad and 24th streets, 
Late of Le ey Ton 
AYLOR'S sv STEM TAUGHT 


PECK & SNYDER, 
126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers of 


BASE-BALL GOODS, 


SKATES, CRICKET, ARCHERY, FOOT-BALL, 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS and 
SPORTING GOODS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION. 

APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


FARRER & SAYER, 


212 GRAND STREET, 


Manufacturers of 


LOW- PRESSURE, SELF - REGULATING 
STEAM-HEATING APPARATUS, 


FOR 

Warming and Ventilatin ng Private Residences, Public 

Buildings. Stores, Schoo!'s, Churches, &c. 

h B. For particulars and Catalogue, address as 
ve, 





“KISSING IN THE DARK.” 


DID YOU EVER? 





Well, if you want the prettiest prece © muste and 
words that just tell how it is, send 30 cents for song 
and chorus. full music size, ‘* Kissing in the Dark,” to 


D. L. STAPLES & CO., 
ALLEN MICHIGAN 


ORCAN, PIANO, VIOLIN, CUITAR 


etapa ote ety va —Strictly Private Lessons, 92 
Clinton place, a few doors west * Fifth avenue, sae 
sons 


and evening. 
2. "address, donde WaT 





moderate ; Srpcues § 
SON, Musical Director. 


WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
*RENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
Opposite A. T. STEWART’S, 





NEW YORK. 





ame MANIFOLD PAPER —Two to Seventy conten 
writte and di Thi 
> a jd oh ‘labor-aaving im a and inv: 
lewzere, wri for the press, ke. Sold 
by" "sew. Ye Lag 9 ASSOCIATION. 19 Nassan 











Noms, PUBLIC,—One always in at 119 Nassau 
street, Room 1. 


ny, 50 cents. Children under 
parquette, 25 cents extra. 

chaira—which may be secured three days in advauce 
50 cents extra. In consequence of the enormous ex- 
pense of this establishment, there will positively be 
no free list. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Ete., 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CUNNINGHAM’, 


284 and 386 Third Av., near 28th St, 


rice. Sofas in 
eserved cushioned arm- 











Ke; 


Photograper to Gesep ge Francis Tate, the next Presi- 
ut of Ame 


Three Dozen ** GEMS” ter Fifty Cents. 
MAKES ALL STYLES OF 


Photographic Portraits 


Equal to the Best, at One-Half the usual rates. 
Go and See for Yourself 
FEFORE GOING ELSEWHERE, 





Card Photographs. . 
Impenial Photograph 
4 Card Ferroty pes eveees od S 00 
2 Card Ferroty 
Pictures made ‘and neatly fitted to Lockets, Mtg 
Pins, ete.. a ne wis finished in a tew minutes. 
Imperial Ferrotype....+.ssscseeseeseesee cents each. 
BABIES Pie U RES taken only in the evnion, 
Old Pictures caretully copied, enlarged and colored in 
water, oil or India ink. 





$3 00 per dozen. 
50° * 








1871-72-73. 
MORE LIGHT! 


Wonders of the World ! 


A wonder ‘tis how man was made, 
Divine as well as human, 

And out of one poor rib was made, 
For his help meet, a woman. 


A wonder ‘tie how Jonah lived, 
Three days in a whale’s belly, 
T’were easier far to be believed 
he been crushed to jelly. 


But passing o'er those days ef yore, 
We'll come down to the present, 
To yo that may surprise us more, 
ings that are more pleasant. 
The rai'roads, steamships, telegraph, 
ast ceeve eal eteaen ee 
Which often make us weep ros laugh, 
Are a far greater wonder. 
But there's one Greater, Werte *cill, 
Those “GEM V: 
That NICHOLS at hie Galieries i = 
FOR 80 LITTLE MONEY. 
You can have 3 Dezen of these beautiful “ GEMS” 
taken for 50 Cents, finished in ten minutes, at 


NICHOLS’, 135 BROADWAY, NX. Y. 


HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 

(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, et TASSELS, Besser, 

PURE LACK, k 
Machine Twist, 4, sewlg ad kmbroide Silks, &e 
907 BR = _— ORR. 


(Near Twenti 








1860 TO 1872. 


R. A. OLMSTEAD, 
Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades or 


Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Rrondway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 

ters for all the Iti 
Originator of the celebrated “‘PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 








LL BOOK LOVERS SHOULD SUB- 


scribe to the {ieee SS pont oe 
een Journal of Literature pository of 
Notes and Queries, oer wiamg Tor apecturen number. 
& SONS 


4 Nassau st.. New York, 





Subscription, @1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. 


PIANOS 


CABINET ORGANS 


rent applied to purchase. 


PIANOS 


AND MELODEONS 


AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 

PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 
tale to rent. M 

ai applied to purchases Iepairing done well god rom “Cail ad main loney paid for 


8 UNION SQUARE. 


examine before 
late Cummings, Ne. 8. Union Square, 








$4.00. 
stamp for Circular. 


ged rh els a ——a ane ote any Pen. Rubber, $2.00, $2.50, 
s 


Also superior quality Gold Pens, Gold ont} Riabber Fyne mes, 4c. Sent by mail. Pens Be ropeired See. 


66 Nassau Street, N 





SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 

REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
RTS, 


GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS. OBJECT 
TEACHING 
APPARATUS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


of all modern styles, and many other 
“ ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 


Lak for 10 - 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS aa MaNUPACTURERs, 


14 Bond St., New. York. 


SCHOOL FURNISHING 


AND 
. 

Stationery Store. 
Nemaieuest of COPY. COMPOSITION, DRAWING, 
and BLA BOOKS, of = kinds and sizes, for use in 

8c HOOLS and COLLEGE 
PRESS- BOARD COVER. 
y Books are all covered with my patent PRESS” 
pol COVER, which is the most durable made. 
SCHOOL PENS AND HOLDERS 
My pens are well adapted for School use. 
BLACK BOARDS. 
SMOOTHEST SURFACE, MOST DURABLE AND 











A 
WARRANTED NEVER TO TURN GRAY, and retains 
its jet black color. 
a. “he'd thing requisite for Schools and Colleges fur- 


F W. MARTINI, 
167 William um street, New York, 


- SCHOOL DOL FURNITURE. 





Trvsters, TRacnEns, ScHoor ComaurrTees and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it te their 
advantaze to examtne our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new honses in this line that 
are sprin@mz up throughout the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition 

For pacticulars and catalogue, address 

ROBERT PATON, . 
26 GROVE STREFT. 
NEW YORK. 
Also manufacturer 0 
CHURCH SUNDAY 8C "HOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 
SETTBES, 

N. B.—Bleecker street an £ighth avenue cars pae- 

within one Dleck of the door. 


The Illustrated Guide 


BEST SCHOOL 
DESKS, 


APPARATUS, 


Philosophical 
Chemical, &c. 


Union Settees, 


with perfect iy seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
ke. Mailed free b; 


American Schoo Apparatus Co., 
URRAY STREET, New York. 


J.T, BARNARD & SONS, 
COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 













AND 
294 FRONT STREET. 
LOW PRESSURE 
STEAM HEATER 
SS consisting 


for 

-< ann = ec yt - 

‘any examples of the t success superior 

heater ner be seen in this cf city and its immediate vi 
largest 












cluity, including twelve of sebool build- 


GILLIS » GEOQGHEGAN-. 
No, 116 and L1¢ WOOSTER 8T., 
BETWEEN SPRING AND PRINCE STREETS, 


NEW YORK. 





AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 





Corner of 14th et. (Rooms Nos. 12 and 14), New York 








A GREAT OFFER. 


BenAC E pag TY Sreatuee, Y.. will dic. 
ANO! MELODE 
DEGANS of str Sretclase makers, tncingiee Wei! 
* extremely low prices for cash, or will take fro As "Bi 
to $15 monthly until paid ; the same to let, and rent 
fe ana if yore neeet on New AS gS PlAXok, » modera 
vements, 
kind of PARLOR © OReaN, the eng! beautiful style and 
perfect tone ever Sheet Music, Music Books 
and Music M Cc mailed. 


PaILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


4IR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALL 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 
&e., ke., ke, 
A very large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mai! ta 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & C0., 
535 Broadway, N. Y. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 











INSTRUCTION. 


MAYHEW BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Conducted by IRA MAYHEW, A. M., author of 





Mayhew’s Practical Bookkeeping, 
For Home and School Study (price, 50 cents), and 
Mayhew’s University Bookkeeping, 


For College» and the Counting-room (price, $2.50), 


Books sent by mail on receipt of price. A 
presenting the claims of akieteiee as yn 
study, with notices of these works, is sent FREE to 


teachers and school officers. on appli 
of the “‘ May bew College Journal’ Phe “ ne 
Address IRA MAYHEW, 
Detroit, Mich. 
P ENM ANS SHIP iP. 


D. T. AMES & CO. 


Execute in the most perfect and artistic sty) 
variety of Plain and Ornamental 7 jis 


PENMANSHIP. 


Engross Resolutions, Testimonials, Memorials, Ad- 
sae. on = “ = geome! Family Records 
 ceheg olls o exit ar M 
Pages, Tablets, Verde, & r embe rebip, Title 
‘ersons desiring superior work or instruction should 
ong ome eens, . 
‘or Cireu'ar, Specimens or other informa: 
upon or or address - nee 
D. T. AMES & 


} Broadway. Now © York. 





The New York Conservatory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 
No. 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 
Next Door to Lelmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 
CLASSES CONSTANTLY FORMING 
editaiatnd talento in all branches 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING. 
Students for any branch may begin at ow time, the 
terms commencing from date of entrance. 


M. HALLAM’s MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
No. 12 Unien Square, 4th Avenue. 


Thorough instruction. ~ Piano, Violin, Organ. Or 
chestral Instruments. Vocal Harmony. 
Terms, $10, $15, $25. 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 Seyw st, Pn and 27th streets, 


Ornamental! Lettering, Engrossing Resolutions, Cer- 
ti Di Family Records and Bibles, Bo- 
velopes Ad Confidential letters written and 
and on hi — ed: = Visiting , —-y aooak 

a 
and printed. =e ‘s 


PAINE’S RU sen Res COLLEGE, 
Corner Ss THIRD 8T., BROAD 
anc 


— avenue. 

Paine’s fore bewe Se Canal. 
(Established | ties ee “ ¢ th- 
methic, Mathem: hte peclalies Spelli a ne. . 

24 writing lessons, 2.50. Ladies qualified ae book keep. 

and cashiers; instruction every day and evening. 


ACHERS WANTED for lish, Freneb, 
Music, to in- 














—— the country. Send for Murva. P.ax. 


Mar MERICAN pewAMIONAL UNION, 
737 Broadway, New York. 





T Teese BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 POURTA 
. Opposite Cooper Lnstitute. Bookkeeping, 


Writing. i. Arithmetic 4 no = we < and = 
ga ve legra) taug 
Demand for Operators ~ 





CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS BEDDING, &c. 
Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month. 

TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & CO., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 
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